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FULL CAPACITY 


O keep within permissible load and 

clearance limitations with the largest 
modern power, the size and weight of 
auxiliaries are at times necessarily re- 
stricted. In the development of the 
Elesco centrifugal boiler feed pump, we 
have met, particularly insofar as feed 
water heaters are concerned, the need 
imposed by these conditions. It provides 
a boiler feed capacity of 100,000 lb. of 


Within Clearance and Weight Limitations 


water per hour, and is adaptable to weight 
and clearance limitations of the largest 
modern power. 


Simple and rugged in design, deperid- 
able in performance, simple in operation, 
control and maintenance, the Elesco cen- 
trifugal boiler feed pump has demon- 
strated its advantages for these particular 
requirements. 


THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


17 East 42nd Street WY Peoples Gas Building 
NEW YORK GSD CHICAGO 


Canada: The Superheater Company Limited, Montreal 
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i Each International Pole has two 
markings—date when pole is cut in 
woods and date when pole arrives 

at plant. 


International Poles fulfill every requirement of quality. The timber is sound 
and free from decay or defects. The poles are seasoned on scientifically built 
yards under the rigid inspection of chemical engineers. 


They are segregated in stacks according to the months in which they were pro- 
duced. This method makes possible a very accurate control of drying, more 
uniform seasoning and results in a more uniform penetration of the creosote oil. 


High grade creosote oil (A.R.E.A. grade 1) is injected under pressure the full 
length of the pole—and the full quantity of oil specified stays in the poles. By 
this method all the causes of pole decay are eliminated. 


Where there is quality—there is dependable performance. 


International Creosoting & Construction Co. 


General .Offces: Galveston, Texas 
Plants: Texarkana Beaumont Galveston 
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ALE Electric Industrial Trucks, Tractors and 
Trailers set the standards of service for such types 


of materials handling equipment. 


Yale through its purchase of Stuebing has brought 
about an unparalleled companionship of Electric In- 
dustrial Trucks, Hand Lift Trucks and Skid Platforms. 
The Stuebing organization and products are being 


maintained intact. 


The complete line of Yale Electric Industrial Trucks 
affords you a selection of models and types that will 
handle your particular transportation problem at the 


lowest cost, and with maximum maintained efficiency. 


Yale Engineers will gladly study your particular 
material handling needs, without obligation to you. 


Just phone or write our nearest representative. 





K20—4,000 pounds and 6,000 
pound capacities 











K23E—6,000 pound capacity 
— low lift 
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K25—6,000 pound capacity ] 








—high lift 
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K24B—3 Wheel Tractor 
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Wheat Prices and Freight Rates 


7 HE emergency rates on export wheat put into ef- 
fect by the railways on May 29 expired on Septem- 
ber 30. These rates were made at the request of the 
national administration for two purposes. One of these 
was to stimulate the movement of wheat which had 
accumulated in unprecedented quantities in terminal 
The other was to 
increase the price of wheat in this country, and thereby 


elevators throughout the country. 


mdirectly enable the farmer to realize more from the 
sale of it. 

A doctrine that has long been enunciated by most 
spokesmen for the farmers is that the price of wheat 
in the United States is the price at Liverpool, less the 
freight charges for moving it from this country to 
Liverpool, and therefore a reduction of the transporta- 
lion charges will tend to raise the price in this coun- 
try. This is also one of the principal arguments ad- 
vanced for the development of inland waterways, and 
especially of the proposed Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
waterway. 


Reasoning of Waterways Advocates 

The unqualified way in which this doctrine is stated 
by advocates of waterways may be illustrated by the 
following quotations from a pamphlet recently writ- 
ten and distributed by Charles P. Craig, executive di- 
rector of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater 
Association: “The prices quoted on our so-called ‘pri- 
mary markets’ follow closely the rise or fall of prices 
on the great consuming markets of Europe. The 
‘spread’ between Liverpool and any primary American 
grain market is chiefly a matter of transportation costs 
—not the actual costs on a specific shipment—but the 
normal costs of grain movement at the usual rates. 
And just as there is taken out of the pocket of the 
farmer who ships a car of grain to the primary market 
all the freight charges on such shipment, just so there 
is taken out of his pocket, on every bushel of grain, 
whether it is exported or not, the cost of shipment by 
the usual route from the primary market to Europe.” 
Reasoning from these premises the waterway advocate 


reaches the conclusion that a reduction of freight 
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charges on wheat from this country to Liverpool neces- 
sarily will increase the price of wheat in this country, 
as compared with the price at Liverpool, and that the 
advantage in price thus gained will find its way into 
the pocket of the American farmer. He maintains that 
the improvement of waterways will reduce the cost of 
transportation, and that therefore waterways should 
be improved. 

The changes in wheat prices that have occurred since 
the proposed reduction of rail rates was announced 
have been unusually interesting. What light do they 
throw upon the extent to which transportation charges 
upon export wheat actually do determine the price of 
wheat in the United States? 


Rates Reduced—W heat Prices Fall 


Prior to May 29 the rail export rates on wheat from 
Chicago were, via Baltimore, 12.6 cents per bushel; 
via Philadelphia, 12.9 cents, and via New York 13.5 
The ocean rate from Atlantic ports to Liver- 
pool was 414 cents. The reduction in the rail rate from 
Chicago to the ports mentioned was 3.3 cents. The 
ocean rate remained virtually unchanged. The total 
transportation charge from Chicago to Liverpool was 
therefore reduced about 3.3 cents a bushel. For ex- 
ample, via Baltimore, prior to May 20 it was 17.1 cents, 
and subsequently 13.8 cents; via New York it was pre- 
viously 18 cents, and during the time the emergency 
reduction was in effect it was 14.7 cents. The emer- 
gency reduction in the rail rates from Kansas City to 
Gulf ports was about 6.6 cents a bushel. 

On the theory that the price of wheat in the United 
States is the price at Liverpool, less the transportation 
charges, the price at Chicago before the rate reduction 
should have been approximately 172 cents a bushel 
less than the price at Liverpool, and during the time 
that the emergency rates were in effect about 14 cents 
a bushel less than at Liverpool. Public announcement 
of the proposed emergency reduction in rates 
made on May 2. From January 1 to that date the price 
of wheat at Liverpool had exceeded the price at Chi- 
cago by 3% to 16% cents. The difference had never 


cents. 


was 
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equalled the combined freight charges by rail and ocean. 
In the week ended May 2 prices at Liverpool ranged 
from 7% to 9% cents higher than at Chicago. 

The announcement that the reduction of rates would 
be made was followed immediately by declines of prices 
at Liverpool and Chicago, and in fact, in other markets 
throughout the world. In the week ended May 4 the 
price of July wheat at Liverpool ranged from $1.24% 
to $1.2654, and at Chicago from $1.15 to $1.1934. The 
reduction of rates was made on May 29, and in the 
week ended June 1 the range at Liverpool was from 
$1.1034 to $1.15%, and at.Chicago from 96 cents to 
$1.0334. On the theory that the price in this country 
is the price at Liverpool less the freight charges, the 
reduction in rates should at least have caused the de- 
cline in prices at Chicago to be less than at Liverpool, 
but the exact opposite occurred. In the week ended 
May 4, before the reduction in rates was made, the 
range of prices at Chicago, as already stated was 7%4 
to 9% cents less than at Liverpool. In the week ended 
June 1, after the reduction in rates had gone into effect 
the range at Chicago was 12% to 14% cents less than 
at Liverpool. 

Up to that time the evidence clearly did not support 
the theory that the price in this country is determined 
by the price at Liverpool, and is the price at Liverpool 
less the freight charges. The freight charges had been 
reduced, and not only had the price at Chicago declined 
instead of increasing, but it had declined more than the 
total freight charges to Liverpool, and had declined 
substantially more than had the price at Liverpool. 


Freight Rates Unchanged— 
W heat Prices Advance 

There followed soon afterward advances in the prices 
of wheat. Information began to flow in that the world’s 
production was going to be much less than had been an- 
ticipated. Throughout June and July prices increased, 
until in the week ended July 27 the range of July wheat 
at Liverpool was $1.46% to $1.51 and at Chicago $1.3734 
to $1.44\%, while the range of December wheat at 
Liverpool was $1.545 to $1.59%, and at 
$1.49'4 to $1.5434. But it is an outstanding fact that 
at no time was the difference between the prices at 
transportation 


Chicago 


Liverpool and Chicago equal to the 
charges. The rate for moving wheat from Chicago 
to Liverpool, via New York, for example, remained 
steady at about 14.7 cents while in the week ended July 
27 the differences between the prices of December 
wheat at Chicago and Liverpool were only 5% to 53% 
cents. . 

In August the price of wheat declined. In the week 
ended August 31 the range at Liverpool was $1.43 to 
$1.475%, and at Chicago, $1.393% to $1.433¢. And still 
the difference between wheat prices at the two points 
was less than the freight charges, the difference in 
prices in the week ended August 31 being only 354 to 
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4% cents, or only about one-fourth as great as the 
freight charges from Chicago to Liverpool. 

What determines wheat prices in the United States? 
The Railway Age is not an expert upon that subject. 
It has been conclusively demonstrated, however, that 
certain influences to which much weight has been given 
by many persons in the past do not determine them. 
An emergency reduction of freight rates was made, 
and during the four months it was in effect the cost of 
moving wheat from Chicago to Liverpool remained 
steady at about 14% cents a bushel. Meantime, the 
price at Chicago, the largest of our “primary markets” 
ranged from as low as 96 cents to as high as $1.55 a 
bushel. This range of 59 cents was more than four 
times as great as the transportation charges from Chi- 
cago to Liverpool and 18 times as great as the emer- 
gency reduction in rates. These facts demonstrate con- 
clusively that the price of wheat at Chicago was not 
to any considerable extent determined by the transpor- 
tation charges. Furthermore, during this period the 
difference between wheat prices at Chicago and Liver- 
pool ranged from as high as 143% cents a bushel to as 
low as less than nothing at all, because at one time the 
price of wheat at Chicago was actually higher than at 
Liverpool. In view of such figures it is easily possible 
to accept the statement recently made by one of the 
largest wheat exporters in the United States that, “Our 
experience this crop year has certainly demonstrated 
conclusively that the world price does not determine 
the price of our wheat”. If it is not determined by 
transportation charges or the world price, or both of 
them, by what is it determined? Apparently it is prin- 
cipally determined by the supply and demand for wheat 
in the United States. 

The developments of recent months have exploded 
the theory that freight rates from this country to Eu- 
rope determine the price of wheat in this country, but 
it remains to be determined whether this will produce 
results sufficient to compensate the railways for the 
earnings they have lost owing to the emergency reduc- 
tion of rates. 


Dratt Gear Progress 


QO NE of the outstanding reports presented at the 
June convention of the Mechanical Division at 
Los Angeles, Cal., was that pertaining to draft gears 
and embodying the complete report of recent American 
Railway Association laboratory tests at Purdue uni- 
versity. The accurate and comprehensive character of 
these draft gear tests is convincingly demonstrated in 
the 313-page report, which constitutes an important 
contribution to the knowledge of draft gear action 
under laboratory test conditions. 

The indications are that these tests have to date more 
than justified the expense of conducting them, owing 
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to interest stimulated in adequate draft gear perform- 
ance and to numerous changes and improvements sug- 
gested as a result of the tests and already incorporated 
in certain of the draft gear designs. The function of 
a draft gear, however, is to protect car equipment and 
lading from shocks incident to railway operation, and 
the consensus of the convention was that adequate 
draft gear specifications cannot be developed as a re- 
sult of laboratory tests alone. No action was taken 
by the Mechanical division looking toward formal road 
tests of draft gears at this time, but the members of 
the committee, headed by Chairman R. L. Kleine, as- 
sistant chief of motive power of the Pennsylvania, have 
draft gears under observation on their respective roads, 
and propose to hold joint conferences with the manu- 
facturers during the coming year in an effort to make 
such modifications as may be necessary in the tentative 
draft gear specifications set up in the appendix to the 
committee report. 

Draft gear manufacturers have developed highly 
effective gears within the space and price limitations 
set up by present railroad practice, and the utilization 
of the extensive practical experience of the manufac- 
turers, as well as that of the committee members, will 
be most helpful in the further study of the draft gear 
problem. 


A Waste of Long Standing 


OES it cost anything to recruit and train men for 

for even the simpler tasks of maintenance of 
way work? There is no difference of opinion on this 
point, for every experienced supervisory officer knows 
that a road must make an investment in an employee 
before he reaches the level of normal efficiency. This 
principle is recognized in the graduated wage scale 
which is receiving increasing recognition by the roads. 
Yet in spite of the very evident loss that results from 
a high labor turnover many roads are now preparing 
to discharge from a quarter to a half of their present 
maintenance of way employees, knowing full well that 
most of them will not be available next spring and that 
it will be necessary to hire and train a large number of 
new men just as they did last spring and the spring 
before. 

The magnitude of this turnover is shown by 
the statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in which the number of maintenance of way employees 
on an hourly basis ranged from 447,256 in August, 1928, 
and 423,741 last October to 326,932 in February of this 
year, a maximum reduction of 120,324 men, .or 27 
per cent. 

Che waste from this source—in man power and in 
expenditures for labor—is so evident and so large that 
it would appear to challenge attention. It is true that 
on some roads, as yet relatively limited in number, at- 
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tention is being directed to this condition and progress 
is being made in the redistribution of the year’s work 
to the end that there may be more uniform employment 
throughout the year. On a majority of the roads, how- 
ever, the practice is still being followed of crowding 
all work possible into the summer months and then 
cutting the winter forces to such a low point that the 
men remaining can do little or nothing, except patrol 
the track or sweep snow from switches. 

This practice remains primarily for two reasons. In 
the first place, the impression prevails that the average 
winter temperature in the northern states hovers 
around the zero mark. Yet this is no more true than 
would be a similar impression that the normal summer 
temperature in the same areas approximates 100 de- 
grees in the shade. Both extremes are experienced 
every year, yet each is unusual and is experienced only 
at intervals. As a matter of fact, a study of tempera- 
tures during a normal winter will show that an average 
winter day is conducive to work and that, when ex- 
tremes occur, they create demands on the tracks and 
structures that make it highly advantageous to have men 
available to clear platforms, remove ice from about 
water stations, etc. 

The second and equally erroneous impression is that 
it costs more to do work in the winter than in the sum- 
mer. This arises from the fact that only the direct 
charges are considered. It is true that it costs more 
per ton to lay rail in the winter than in the summer. 
However, if the work is properly organized it is pos- 
sible to lay this rail with men who are of necessity re- 
tained for the emergency winter work which arises at 
intervals but who would not otherwise be constructively 
employed between times. By consolidating these forces 
for such work as laying rail, as opportunity offers, it 
is possible to get a large amount of work done with 
little or no added expenditure, with the result that a 
net saving of no small magnitude is effected in the 
cost of doing this work, considering the year as a whole. 
Equally important—the peak load of the summer is 
reduced by that amount. 

That this is no idle theory is evidenced by the results 
that now are being secured on a few roads, noteworthy 
among which is the Delaware & Hudson. In an address 
before the Roadmasters’ Association last month, H. S. 
Clarke, engineer maintenance of way, stated that the 
maximum variation in a force of approximately 2500 
men on that road was 60 men during 1928 and 136 dur- 
ing 1929, including in the latter year 70 men who were 
employed on special construction work. He also stated 
significantly that the number of track men with less 
than six months’ experience had decreased 65 per cent 
in the last three years. That this practice is producing 
real results is shown by the further statement that in 
the face of an average increase of five per cent in rate 
of pay in 1928 as compared with 1920, the maintenance 
of way payroll had decreased $1,228,467, or 19 per 
cent, in these eight years. Such a saving challenges at- 
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tention, especially at this time of year when many roads 
are planning to make their customary drastic reductions 
in forces and thereby continue the waste in which it 


results. 


W ould Machine Methods Make 


Cost Accounting Feasible ? 


I T has been suggested in the proposed report in the 
railway accounting revision case, Ex Parte 91, that 
‘perhaps the use of mechanical aids to accounting may 
be one answer to the problem,” i.e., the problem of 
setting up a system of cost accounting for the steam 
railroads. In the absence of any further reference in 
the report to the extent to which railroads have al- 
ready availed themselves of machines for accounting 
purposes, it might be well to point out that the rail- 
roads were the pioneer commercial users of tabulating 
machines. Not only have such machines attained 
widespread use on the railways, but other machine 

methods promoting economy and speed in accounting 

are likewise extensively employed. 

Just what additional machines not now in general 
service on the railways there may be which would bring 
cost accounting into the realm of feasibility from a 
standpoint of timeliness and economy, therefore, re- 
mains a question. It is one of the points in the report 
which could profitably, from an educational point of 
view, be greatly amplified when the report is re-writ- 
ten in final form. It is a matter which the parties at 
interest might well discuss in their briefs to the end 
that, if machines exist which can meet the require- 
ments of this situation economically, their existence 
and application in the premises be made generally 


known. 


September Equipment Activity 


UDGED by the standards ‘set in September, 1928, 

the month just past was decidedly encouraging for 
the equipment builders. Chiefly as a result of two large 
purchases by the New York Central, the number of 
locomotives ordered totaled 84, as against eight last 
year. Orders were placed for 4,257 freight cars, which 
compares more than favorably with the 1,236 reported a 
year ago, while rail and structural steel orders ran 
slightly ahead of those listed for the corresponding 
month last year. 

The upward trend in railroad buying is hardly less 
evident when September is compared with the preced- 
ing month of the current year. Passenger car and 
structural steel orders fell off, but locomotive orders 
were nearly three times ahead of those for August, 
freight car orders increased from 2,562 to 4,257, or 
66 per cent, and rail orders amounted to 128,000 tons, 
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compared with orders for 30,000 tons during the pre 
vious month. 

The most encouraging feature of the whole equip 
ment situation, however, is not the excess of Septem 
ber orders over those for August or for the correspond 
ing month of 1928, but the number of inquiries ou: 
standing at the end of the month. As reported in the 
Railway Age, various railroads are inquiring for well 
over 11,000 freight cars and 35 locomotives, while rail 
inquiries from two large eastern lines alone call for 
over half a million tons of steel. With most of these 
likely to be filled during the early fall, and with some 
additional inquiries for structural steel: and passenger 
cars also unfilled, the coming months appear likely to 
be some of the busiest that the equipment trade has en- 
joyed in recent years. 


A Budget Committee 
on a Small Railroad 
A BUDGET committee has, somewhere, been char- 
acterized as an organization of butchers—a 
group of men whose funciion is to attack the weil-pre- 
pared plans of various departments and hew them away 
to a scant resemblance of their pristine completeness. 
In recent months there has been functioning on the 
Central Vermont a budget committee which differs 
somewhat from this usual concept. Made up of the 
officers in charge of all departments, there remain no 
officers who make budget recommendations who are 
not themselves members of the budget committee. This 
obviates the possibility of any feeling, after the com- 
mittee reaches a decision, that the claims of any one 
department have been dealt with in cavalier fashion. 
The head of a department, in submitting his estimates, 
as a member of the committee not only has the oppor- 
tunity to defend them before the committee, but also 
must listen to the presentation and defense of the claims 
of other departments. The result is that no temptation 
exists for any department to include in its estimates any 
items in excess of its actual requirements and, when the 
budget is made up all departments know why each item 
authorized was approved and why discarded items were 
so dealt with. 

The budget committee deals with estimates of oper- 
ating revenues and expenses as well as the capital bud- 
get, and experience has shown that the co-operation 
between departments, built up by the functioning of this 
committee, has been such that it can safely be entrusted 
to arrive at wise decisions on managerial problems 
quite out of the range of purely budgetary matters. 
The Central Vermont is, of course, a small railroad, and 
the plan which it is using might possibly not be easily 
adaptable to a larger property. At the same time, the 
success which it has had with this experiment merits 
observation and, possibly, an adaptation of the plan 
might be workable elsewhere. 











Unusual Retaining Wall Proves— 
Success on the P. & L. E. 


Precast concrete units on a slag foundation retain 


true alinement in spite of poor subsoil conditions 




















The Rankin Retaining Wall as it Appears Today 


2,000-ft. double-track steel viaduct on its lines at 
Rankin, Pa.; a move which attracted considerable 
interest at the time, and which has been reviewed with 
much interest during the years since the work was com- 


[; 1919 the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie eliminated a 


pleted. At this point the railroad was confronted with , 


the necessity of renewing the viaduct or constructing 
a fill to take its place. The latter course was decided 
upon, but then a problem presented itself in the neces- 
sity for retaining walls and the provision of suitable 
foundations for these walls on a deep deposit of soft 
and pasty alluvial soil. 


Careful Study Resulted in Use 
of Premolded Concrete Units 


After considerable study, supplemented by a knowl- 
edge of the qualities of granulated slag as a filling ma- 
terial, the mass type retaining wall was discarded in 
favor of a retaining wall of premolded concrete units 
made to rest on a granulated slag foundation spread 
over the soft natural soil. At the time of this work 
the idea of premolded blocks for retaining wall con- 
struction was relatively new, and of greater uncertainty 
was the idea of depending upon a fill of granulated fur- 
nace slag to carry the load of the wall over such a poor 
class of soil as was found at Rankin. The wall, which 
at its highest point is 24 ft. high, was constructed suc- 
cessfully, however, and although it was watched with 
some apprehension for a number of years, it still stands 
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with as perfect alinement and as true grade as when it 
was completed. 

Through this type of construction the P. & L. E. 
avoided the cost of the extensive foundation excavation 
which would have been necessary with the ordinary 
type of mass retaining wall; it saved the cost of plac- 
ing piles and foundation masonry; and it also saved the 
cost of temporary trestles to assist in carrying traffic 
over the Rankin viaduct while the work was under way. 
This latter work, it is felt, would have been necessary 
if a mass retaining wall had been constructed, because 
the old stone pedestals under the old steelwork were 
churning in the alluvial soil under traffic, and would 
not have stood up with the deep excavations nearby 
and under the vibration caused by the usual method of 
placing piles, 

In addition to the above mentioned disadvantages of 
constructing a mass type retaining wall at this point, 
was the fact that considerable additional trouble and 
expense would have been encountered at one point in 
the work where the new alinement adopted made neces- 
sary the extension of the retaining wall under the via- 
duct. Having avoided these disadvantages of a wall 
poured in place by adopting precast block construction 
on a slag fill, it is estimated that the P. & L. E. effected 
a saving of approximately $200,000 on a project orig- 
inally estimated to cost in the neighborhood of 
$800,000. 

Fundamentally, the success of the work at Rankin is 
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attributed to the unusual qualities of granulated slag 
as a foundation and filling material. This material, 
which is produced by the rapid quenching of hot furnace 
slag in water, is abundant in the steel mill districts 
served by the P. & L. E. and has been used quite ex- 
tensively by that road for embankment and filling work. 
Soon after this slag is placed in an embankment it 
hardens, or cements, and will stand, in many cases, for 
some time with practically vertical side slopes. It has 
also been observed that very little settlement of this 
material occurs after it has been put in place, particu- 
larly if it is tamped to any extent. 

Evidence of this latter fact was made conclusive in 
the use of granulated slag in the high approaches to the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie’s bridge over the Ohio river 
at Beaver, Pa. These approaches, which were con- 
structed in 1907 and 1908, are a maximum of 65 ft. 
high, and in spite of the fact that the bridge approach 
tracks were ballasted and put in operation soon after 
the fills were completed, they have not required rebal- 
lasting, as no appreciable settlement has occurred. 


This and other experiences suggested to the P. & L. 
E. the idea of using granulated slag for a retaining 
wall foundation, rather than excavating for good bear- 
ing soil. Accordingly, from 6 to 10 ft. of slag was 
spread over the original ground throughout the length 
of the proposed wall. As it was assumed that there 
might be a small amount of settlement in any retaining 
wall built on such a foundation, and possibly a slight 
warping in its alinement, the idea of a monolithic con- 
crete wall was given up and, in its place it was decided 
to construct the wall of precast blocks laid up dry and 
interlocked with brick dowels. This type of construc- 
tion, it was thought, would allow such slight movement 
and settlement as might take place, without causing 
unsightly cracks in the wall, 


Wall Was Carefully Designed 


In a careful. study made to determine the best size 
of blocks and the most economical batter for the face 
of the wall, it was found that granulated slag weighs 
about 67 Ib. per cu. ft., and that it has an angle of re- 
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The Wall Units Were Placed by a Locomotive Crane 


pose of 1% to 1. Taking this into consideration, as 
well as the conditions requiring that the face of the 
wall at the top be 9 ft. 9 in. from the center of the 
nearest track at subgrade, and assuming a live load of 
700 Ib. per sq. ft. at subgrade, it was found that with 
a % to 1 slope, a 2-ft. concrete block wall could be used 
to any height up to 24 ft. without the resultant forces 
on the wall falling outside the middle third of the base. 
As there was insufficient width at all of the cross sec- 
tions of the work, however, to allow a batter of 4 to 1, 


certain sections of the wall were designed on the basis 
of a batter of %4 to 1, thus requiring wider blocks at 
the base of the wall. 

As a result of the studies made, different sections of 











No Settlement is Noticeable in Even the Highest Sections of the Wall 


walls were designed for heights of 6 ft., 10 ft., 15 ft., 
20 ft. and 24 ft., and for these various sections three 
sizes of blocks were used, all 6 ft. long and 2 ft. deep, 
but with top faces measuring 2 ft., 3 ft. and 4 ft. wide 
respectively. 

In: all of the blocks, the bed faces were made three 
inches less in width than the top faces, so as to provide 
a step-like arrangement at each joint in the rear face of 
the wall and thereby increase the stability of the wall by 
allowing a certain amount of the weight of the fill to 
press down on the various courses of blocks. 

A total of 6,316 blocks were used in the wall, all of 
which were cast at the source of the sand and gravel used 
in them, over 20 miles from Rankin. The only exception 
to this was in the case where 
a number of half blocks were 
cast in place to effect a neat 
closure with the side walls at 
a private undercrossing. All of 

the blocks were provided with 
beveled edges on their front 
faces to prevent disfigure- 
ment which might have oc- 
curred otherwise in  han- 
‘dling, and were cast with a 
lifting stirrup, placed at the 
center of gravity, so that they 
could be readily loaded into 
cars and later lifted into place 
in the retaining wall. All of 
the blocks were also formed 
with grooves in their tops and 
beds, these being shaped to fit 
snugly over common bricks, 
one of which was placed under 
each end of each block as it 
was set in place in the wall to 
act as a dowel. This construc- 
tion provided the desired se- 
curity against sliding of one 
course of blocks on another, 
gave the necessary flexibility, 
and facilitated the work of 
placing the blocks to proper 
face and alignment in the wall 
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In carrying out the construction of the wall, great 
care was exercised in placing the footing course of 
blocks as the alinement and slope of these blocks de- 
termined the alinement and slope of the finished wall. 
It was found that the best results were accomplished 
by first laying a long line of the footing course blocks 
with precision, and then building up the wall uni- 
formly throughout this length to its full height. 


Small Force Carried Out Work 


As each course of blocks was set in place, it was im- 
mediately backed up by the fill of granulated slag, 
which was made in practically horizontal layers. All 
of the blocks were placed by a locomotive crane, lo- 
cated between two gondola cars carrving blocks, and 
operating on a temporary track along the front of the 
wall. The filling material back of the wall was, for 
the most part, put in place by dump cars operating 
either on the nearest viaduct track, or on a temporary 
track laid behind the wall and raised as the filling pro- 
gressed, 

Throughout the work an average of 20 footing 
blocks were laid in a day, while the upper part of the 
wall was built up at the rate of 70 blocks a day. All 
of the work of building the wall was done by a force 
of six men, which included the crane operator, a ma- 
son foreman and four laborers. One of the laborers was 
employed on the gondola cars to hook on the blocks, 
two of the laborers guided the blocks into place, and 
ihe fourth laborer placed the key bricks in the slots 
and aided in other work as required. 


Work Caused No Interference With Traffic 


Owing to the realinement of the tracks in this ter- 
ritory, it was possible to put the outside track on the 
new embankment in service before cutting out serv- 
ice on one of the trestle tracks. Thus, double-track oper- 
ation was maintained throughout the entire period of 
construction work. When the nearest trestle track 
was taken out of service, the girders were removed 
and filling was continued to the new subgrade elevation. 
This permitted the laying of the second new track on 
the slag embankment. When both new tracks were 
in service, all traces of the old steel viaduct were re- 
moved, a large portion of this being done by cutting 
off projecting members with an acetylene torch. 

In order to remove all traces of expected settlement 
and side movement of the new wall, as seen from the 
track level, several weeks were allowed after the com- 
pletion of the retaining wall before putting on the 
coping course. This course was then cast in place, and 
given true alinement and surface. Contrary to expec- 
tations at the time there was practically no movement 
of the wall, either vertically or horizontally, prior to 
placing the coping course, and no movement of the 
wall whatever has taken place in the years since it 
was constructed. This is readily evident from the con- 
dition of the pipe railing along the top of the wall, 
which is today in perfect alinement. 

Officers of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie do not feel 
that this type of wall can always be used to advantage. 
but they do feel certain that the design adopted proved 
economical under the conditions presented at Rankin, 
and that the construction here again points to the merit 
of granulated slag as filling and foundation material. 

The unusual construction at Rankin was designed and 
carried out under the direct supervision of A. R. Ray- 
mer, assistant vice-president and chief engineer of the 
P. & L. E. F. J. Nannah, engineer of construction, 
was in charge of the work in the field. 
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Treasury Officers Meet 


HE Twenty-third annual meeting of the Railway 
Treasury Officers Association was held at the 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont., on Septem- 

ber 18-20. 

The delegates were welcomed by the Mayor on be- 
half of the city. An address by W. H. Moore, chair- 
man, Advisory Board on Tariff and Taxation of Can- 
ada, on “Our Differences”, featured the Thursday 
session. Brief papers were presented by F. H. Hamil- 
ton, vice-president, secretary and treasurer, St. Louis- 
San Francisco, on the history of the association, and 
by H. P. Conner, assistant treasurer of the Pennsy]l- 
vania, on modernizing some treasury department oper- 
ations. This latter paper dealt largely with the use 
of machines in preparing dividend and interest checks, 
stock allotment lists, etc. 

Reports from standing and special committees indi- 
cated substantial accomplishments during the year. The 
executive committee reported that hearings had _ been 
held before the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
the result of the filing of a petition by the National 
Industrial Traffic League for a reopening of Ex Parte 
No. 73, which governs the collection of transportation 
charges and extension of credit to shippers. As yet 
no decision has been announced by the Commission. 
The committee on bills of lading presented a revised 
set of rules for the issuance, conduct and disposition 
of bills of lading. The association endorsed these rules 
in principle and urged their adoption by the carriers in 
an effort to secure uniformity in the treatment of bills 
of lading. 

Likewise the committee on uniform shippers order 
bonds submitted revised forms of bonds to be filed with 
carriers for delivery or other disposition of order con- 
signments prior » surrender of original bill of lading 
or of shipment under straight bill of lading without sur- 
render of proper order to deliver. The special com- 
mittee on diversions and re-consignments has held fur- 
ther conferences with the national diversion and re-con- 
signment committee and some progress has been made 
toward securing a modification of the tariff reguiations 
which necessitate the filing with carriers of a certificate 
by the shipper to the effect that the bill of lading is not 
available. 

The annual dinner on the evening of September 19 
for the members and guests of the association was fea- 
tured. by an address by the Hon. and Rev. H. J. Cody, 
Rector of St. Paul’s Anglican Cathedral. 

The new officers are J. G. Walsh, treasurer, Erie, 
president; F. J. Buller, treasurer, Canadian National, 
vice-president; L. W. Cox, secretary and treasurer. 

The executive committee is constituted as follows: 
Messrs. Walsh and Buller, ex-officio; R. N. Harry, as- 
sistant general treasurer, New York Central; T. W. 
Mathews, treasurer, Seaboard Air Line; J. A. Yates, 
general treasurer, Canadian National; H. P. Conner, 
assistant treasurer, Pennsylvania; O. M. Longnecker, 
treasurer, Southern Pacific (Louisiana and Texas) ; 
Charlton Messick, treasurer, St. Louis Southwestern; 
E. S. Locke, treasurer, Louisville & Nashville; P. D. 
Houston, treasurer, Tennessee Central; Jas. Williams, 
treasurer, Chicago & Alton. 


THe CENTRAL oF GeorGIA, in the 12 months of the cotton 
year ending July 31, 1929, transported 825,000 bales of cotton 
without a single instance of financial loss. There were a few 


instances of overs or shorts but these were quickly straightened 
out. In the year preceding, 811,000 bales were transported with 
only one small loss, a single bale missent. 


















Crossing the Alleghenies in 1840. 


This Typical View on the Old Portage Railroad Shows a Sectional Canal Boat 
Being Drawn Up An Inclined Plane. It is Approaching the Headhouse. 







Where Stationary Engines Were Located. 


Old Portage Railroad 
Commemorated | 


Construction of combination rail and canal line, the 
“Mother of the Pennsylvania,” started 100 years ago 


MONUMENT was unveiled on Tuesday of this 
A week on the William Penn Highway, two miles 

east of Cresson, Pa., and 15 miles west of Al- 
toona, to commemorate the opening of the Old Portage 
Railroad on March 18, 1834. Contracts were let for 
this work 100 years ago, in 1829. 

The unveiling ceremonies were presided over by 
William Elmer, chairman of the commission appointed 
by the governor of Pennsylvania to arrange for the 
monument and celebration. Mr. Elmer, a special engi- 
neer of the Pennsylvania Railroad, originated the idea 
and pushed it aggressively to its fulfillment. Hon. 
Plymouth W. Snyder, ex-president of the Blair County 
Historical Society, outlined the history of the Old 
Portage Railroad, and Charles M. Schwab, proud of 
being a native of Blair county, told in his happy way 
of the experiences of his father on the Old Portage. 

A. J. County, vice-president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, made the presentation address, and Governor 
John S. Fisher, the address of acceptance. The Gover- 
nor referred to the Old Portage as the “Mother of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad” and indicated the pride which 
she would have had, had she known her lusty descend- 
ant of today. He commented, also, on the marked 
success of private ownership, as exemplified by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, as compared to state ownership 
the earlier system. 

[he Erie Canal in New York State was opened in 
1825, and this, with the activities of the citizens of Balti- 
more in projecting the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
threatened -the trade between Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh, which had been carried on, first by pack trains 
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and later by Conestoga wagons. Private capital not 
being available the state established the ‘Main Line of 
Public Works.” 

The first link of the “Public Works” was a railroad 
from Philadelphia to Columbia; then came a canal from 
Columbia to Hollidaysburg; then the Old Portage Rail- 
road over the mountain crest to Johnstown, a distance of 
37 miles; and finally, another canal from Johnstown to 
Pittsburgh. At first horses furnished the motive power 
for the rail section, but it was not long before they were 
replaced by locomotives. During the early period, also, 
the freight and passengers were transferred from rail- 
way cars to canal boats, and from canal boats to cars. 
Later, canal boats were built of a special design, so 
that they could be broken up into sections and be 
mounted on trucks for movement over the rails. 

The Old Portage conquered the mountain barrier by 
a series of five levels and five inclined planes on each 
side of the summit, which was 2,326 ft. above sea level. 
The planes varied in length from 1,480 to 3,116 ft., and 
the elevation overcome ranged from 130 ft. to 370 ft. 
The longest level was slightly more than 13 miles. 

The trucks were drawn up and lowered down the in- 
clined planes by hempen cables, power being supplied by 
a stationary engine at the head of each plane. These 
ropes were 7 in. in circumference and ranged in length 
from 3,616 ft. to 6,662 ft. On the levels, the trucks 
were drawn at first by horses, but later steam locomo- 
tives were substituted. At one period it was necessary 
to change power 33: times in moving a sectional boat 
over the Portage. Twelve stationary engines, 12 differ- 
ent teams of horses and 9 locomotives were used. 
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In 1855 the state completed the construction of the 
new Portage Railroad, which avoided the use of in- 
clined planes, but incorporated several ‘levels of the old 
Portage Railroad. In 1857 the Pennsylvania Railroad 
purchased the “Public Works” from the state at public 
auction. It had, however, opened up its own rail line 
between Harrisburg and Pittsburgh in 1854, and opera- 
tion of the new Portage was soon discontinued. Most 
of the iron rails were taken up in 1858 and sent west 
for use in extending the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & 
Chicago Railroad from Plymouth, Ind., to Chicago. 
Many of the stone blocks which had been used for sup- 


“porting the rails were sent to Altoona for use in the 


construction of the repair shops at that point. 

The monument which was unveiled is 12 ft. square 
at the base and is built from the stone sleepers taken 
from the roadbed of the old Portage Railroad. It has 
bronze tablets on each of its four sides picturing the 
operation of the Old Portage and describing its opera- 
tion and history. It stands a few feet from the William 
Penn Highway on a plot of ground which was formerly 
part of the right-of-way of the old Portage Railroad, 
at the foot of plane No. 6. 


Increased Carloading Expected 


WasuineorTon, D. C. 

ARLOAD shipments of the 29 principal commod- 

ities in the fourth quarter of this year, (Octo- 

ber, November and December) are estimated at 
approximately 9,134,023 cars, an increase of 209,391 
cars above the corresponding period in 1928 or 2.3 per 
cent. The Shippers’ Regional Advisory Boards furnish 
these estimates quarterly to the Car Service Division of 
the American Railway Association so that the railways 
may have a guide as to the service they are to be called 
upon to perform in a given quarterly period. 

Of the 13 Shippers’ Regional Advisory Boards, 10 
anticipate an increase in their respective districts in trans- 
portation requirements for the fourth quarter of the 
year compared with the same period last year, while 
three expect a decrease. The 10 boards which estimate 
an increase are the Atlantic States, Allegheny, Ohio 
Valley, Pacific Coast, Southeastern, Middle Western, 
Central Western, Southwestern, Trans-Missouri-Kansas 
and the New England Boards. The only boards esti- 
mating a decrease are the Great Lakes, Pacific North- 
west and Northwestern boards. 

The estimate by each Shippers’ Regional Advisory 
Board as to freight loadings by cars for the 29 principal 
commodities in the fourth quarter compared with the 
corresponding period in 1928 and the percentage of in- 
crease or decrease follows: 





Per Cent of 

Board Actual Estimated Increase 
1928 1929 or Decrease 
Central Western ........... eae 362,758 365,339 .7 Increase 
Pacific Coast Re ee ee 361,920 377,245 4.2 Increase 
i De |... ace aenes 317,298 310,581 2.1 Decrease 
SO Ry ome 644,032 633,851 1.6 Decrease 
nC. ~coseeadeneeakeus 1,127,107 1,207,035 7.1 Increase 
CO Er 1,308,725 1,325,727 1.3 Increase 
i Ws sanvseeeckbeonent 520,651 486,360 6.6 Decrease 
Trans-Mo.-Kansas .....cccceess 461,779 472,233 2.3 Increase 
DT cerseusoedeescteeenuen 939,648 957,637 1.9 Increase 
DL. cosveheaveeeds tna ebus 672,834 683,672 1.6 Increase 
SS eres 176,670 186,565 5.6 Increase 
BE ED ck dev cewéivansens 935.618 966,223 3.3 Increase 
Fe RT rrr Tree 1,095,592 1,161,555 6.0 Increase 
WEEE “sedeestcsabessvawseans 8,924,632 9,134,023 2.3 Increase 


The large comparative increases in freight car re- 
quirements over last year in the Ohio Valley, Allegheny, 
New England and Pacific Coast regions are due to a 
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number of factors. In the Ohio Valley region for in- 
stance, it is due to the anticipated heavier movement 
of automobiles, trucks and parts, iron and steel, and coal 
and coke. In the Allegheny region, it is due in part to 
the anticipated heavier movement of coal and coke, iron 
and steel, cement, and machinery and boilers. In New 
England, the commodities particularly affecting the in- 
crease are cement, lime and plaster, petroleum and pe- 
troleum products and potatoes. In the Pacific Coast, the 
estimated increase is due to the anticipated heavier 
movement of cotton; cotton seed and products, except 
oil; petroleum and petroleum products; iron and steel; 
and automobiles, trucks and parts. 

In submitting reports to the Car Service Division, 
each board estimated freight car requirements for the 
principal industries found in the territory covered by 
that board. On the basis of this information, it is esti- 
mated that of the 29 commodities increases in transpor- 
tation requirements will develop for 17 as follows: flour, 
meal and other mill products; cotton; cottonseed and 
products, except oil ; coal and coke; ore and concentrates ; 
petroleum and petroleum products; sugar, syrup, and 
molasses ; iron and steel; machinery and boilers ; cement ; 
brick and clay products; lime and plaster; agricultural 
implements and vehicles other than automobiles; auto- 
mobiles, trucks and parts; paper, paperboard and pre- 
pared roofing; chemicals and explosives; and canned 
goods. 

Commodities for which a decrease is estimated are: 
grain; hay, straw and alfalfa; citrus fruits; other fresh 
fruits; potatoes; other fresh vegetables; live stock; 
poultry and dairy products ; gravel, sand and stone; salt; 
lumber and forest products; and fertilizers of all kinds. 

The estimate as transportation requirements for vari- 
ous commodities follows: 


Carloadings Estimated 
per cent 
Commodity Actual Estimated Inc. Dec. 
1928 1929 % % 
CE ED cctv ccentenedetadadenweetaces 492,802 424,725 13.8 
Flour, Meal & Other Mill Products...... 245,791 256,780 4.5 
Se, DO GRE BED ccccccccececeene 84,122 83,911 a 
Sy stcseaneeen cua) Once eee debe vence 181,067 188,685 4.2 
Cotton Seed & Products, Except Oil..... 108,238 121,815 12.5 
CE MD  tdacetucdevenendbecdonces 32,163 30,485 5.2 
rrr ret 132,37 118,400 10.6 
DL: ¢ptccetin nega neeancentwadaens 71,106 65,522 7.9 
Other Fresh Vegetables ...............- 56,730 55,275 2.6 
6 RR Re arnane 434,730 415,729 4.4 
Poultry and Dairy Products ............ 35,539 34,901 1.8 
Ff ££. >a are 2,902,992 3,079,509 6.1 
re G0 CD. ov cde cccosceesnees 457,741 472,053 3.1 
Gravel, Gamd amd Bem 2. cccccccccscces 754,907 744,402 1.4 
ENGL. Kk6 ine benueeaduseeedaseeinwesbonee 30,327 29,528 2.6 
Lumber and Forest Products............ 877,358 866,869 1.2 
Petroleum and Petroleum Products...... 553,011 580.623 5.0 
Sugar, Syrup and Molasses............. 56,613 58,516 3.4 
DO CEE Ken cecnedsaneecdenencews 496,038 522,943 5.4 
DEGGREROEY GUE DGS cc ccccccveccccces 51,485 54,391 5.6 
SE § tetevseeuntetsenesnneees cannes 187,607 196,352 4.7 
Brick and Clay Products. ........e.see. 154,784 160,265 3.5 
Se Oe SE ec ekeadaneeadoanns 53,277 54,214 1.8 
Agric. Implements & Vehicles, other than 
Ce, ee 18,885 19,592 3.7 
Automobiles, Trucks and Parts.......... 195,669 227,593 16.3 
Se, Bee PE ec cewecceseeaeeene 67,477 65,707 2.6 
Paper, Paperboard and Prepared Roofiing 103,707 110,907 6.9 
Chemicals and Explosives .............. 30,370 32,272 6.3 


Canned Goods—All Canned Food _Prod- 
ucts (includes Catsup, Jams, Jellies, = , 
Olives, Pickles, Preserves, etc.)........ 57,718 62,059 


wn 





w 


Total All Commodities Listed.......8,924,632 9,134,023 2. 





As A RESULT of successful experiments in receiving radio 
broadcasts aboard moving trains, the French State Railway 
plans to equip three of its principal Paris-Havre expresses 
with radio sets. A headpiece will be provided for each first 
and second class passenger, and a charge varying between 
10 and’ 20 francs ($0.40 and $0.80) will be made for use of the 
service. Programs will be received from Radio Paris, the 
Eiffel Tower, the Paris Bourse, Daventry (England), and other 
European stations. Their reception will be in charge of a radio 
operator, located in a special cabin on each train. 















Illinois Central Reduces Exceptions 


Improved freight handling and employee education 


contribute to unusual accomplishment 
By C. G. Richmond 


Superintendent of Stations, Illinois Central 


charged against loading stations on the [Illinois 
Central during 1928 was 40,785, as compared 
with 50,958 in 1927, a decrease of 10,773, or 19.9 per 
cent. Since the outbound less-than-carload tonnage 
showed a decrease of only 4.1 per cent between 1927 and 
1928, a marked increase in efficiency is indicated by the 
comparison. 
The classification of the 40,785 less-than-carload ex- 
ceptions charged against the large and semi-large stations 
on their outbound loading during 1928 was as follows: 


, | \ HE total number of less-than-carload exceptions 


Decrease Per Cent 
et re eT re 6,335 1,741 21.5 
Se GD cece dneceseevsnnces’ 19,309 4,553 19.0 
TE ces cediaweksnds 6an de eeeOe 10,080 3,073 23.3 
ME” 0:b6 60 06008066664090 548084 4,508 491 9.8 
FOE , nv oewuapsceaneeenecteres 553 315 36.2 


The figures show that 72 per cent of the exceptions 
received were chargeable to bad orders and overs. A 
further analysis shows that 47.3 per cent were charge- 
able to bad orders and 24.7 per cent were chargeable to 
overs. 

The excessive number of overs as compared with 
astrays indicates a much greater efficiency on our plat- 
forms by our loading forces in loading freight into the 
proper cars than by our office organizations in the billing 
and jacketing of waybills, there being 10,080 shipments 
at correct destinations without waybills and only 4,508 
shipments at erroneous destinations. 

Carload exceptions received on shipments loaded on 
the system decreased from 1,450 in 1927 to 1,104 in 
1928, a decrease of 346, or 23.8 per cent. 

It is interesting to note the remarkably increased 
efficiency in the handling of both carload and less-than- 
carload shipments in 1928 as compared with 1920, the 
year the efficiency record plan was established. In 1920 
there were 141,025 exceptions received on the handling 
of less-than-carload freight, as compared with 40,785 in 
1928, a decrease of 100,240, or 71 per cent. The excep- 
tions on carload shipments loaded on our rails decreased 
from 4,458 in 1920 to 1,104 in 1928, a decline of 3,354, 
or 75.2 per cent. 


The Efficiency Plan 


Efficiency records, based on the number of exceptions 
charged against outbound tonnage loaded, are maintained 
against 55 stations, 8 of which are classified as “large 
stations” and 47 as “semi-large stations.” 

Of the eight large stations, Jackson, Miss., 
ranked first for 1928, handling 173 tons per 
exception, and Helena, Ark., ranked first 
among the semi-large stations, handling 
2,288 tons per exception, this station holding 
the record for not having a single exception 
charged against outboard loading during 
1928. Clarksdale and Greenwood, Miss., 
also made exceptionally good records, han- 
dling 1,192 and 946 tons per exception re- 
spectively, 

The following stations of the “semi-large” 
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class handled 300 tons per exception or better: Cleve- 
land, Miss., Yazoo City, Greenville, Corinth and Jack- 
son, Tenn., while Gulfport, Miss., Hattiesburg, Mc- 
Comb, Dyersburg, Tenn., and La Salle, Ill., handled be- 
tween 200 and 300 tons per car exception. Thirteen of 
the semi-large stations handled between 100 and 200 
tons per exception, the remaining 21 stations handling 
fewer than 100 tons each per exception. 

Of the 55 stations, against which efficiency records 
are maintained, all but 3 showed markedly increased 
efficiency in 1928 as compared with 1927. 


Claim Payments Decrease 


Claim payments for 1928 totaled $1,032,260, as com- 
pared with $1,065,095 in 1927, a decrease of $32,835, or 
3 per cent. 

To show the close relationship between exceptions and 
claim payments, it is interesting to note that claim pay- 
ments in 1920 totalled $2,408,216, as compared with 
$1,032,260 in 1928, a decrease of $1,375,956, or 57.1 
per cent; while as previously stated, the total exceptions 
charged in 1920 amounted to 141,025, as compared with 
40,785 in 1928, a decrease of 71 per cent. The percent- 
age of claim payments to revenue was reduced from 
2.00 in 1920 to 0.72 in 1928, the latter being the lowest 
percentage reached in the last ten years. 

A favorable feature in connection with future claim 
payments is the fact that the amount of claim presenta- 
tions decreased more than half a million dollars in 1928, 
which will be reflected in the 1929 figures. The first two 
months of 1929 show a decrease of $28,078. 

The reduction of exceptions has resulted in a material 
decrease in the number of claims paid for the loss of an 
entire package, each year of the last nine showing a 
reduction. In 1920 there were 11,865 claims paid for 
the loss of an entire package, as compared with 1,343 
in 1928, a reduction of 10,522, or 88 per cent. Claim 
payments for the loss of an entire package were reduced 
from $394,701 in 1920 to $54,723 in 1928, a decrease of 
$339,978, or 86.1 per cent. The number of claims paid 
for the loss of an entire package in 1928 totaled 1,343, as 
compared with 1,500 in 1927, a reduction of 157, or 10.4 
per cent. This decrease is continuing in 1929. The lost 
package claims for the first two months show a reduction 
of 133, or 41.4 per cent, as compared with the same 
period last year. 

The reduction of exceptions depends 
largely on the individual interest taken by 
each employee having to do with the han- 
dling of less-than-carload or carload ship- 
ments. 

There are many small and intricate details 
in connection with the handling of less-than- 
carload freight, and when consideration is 
given to the fact that at least 25 emplovees 
are directly concerned with the handling of 
each less-than-carload shipment that moves 
over a railroad, and that many more are 
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One of the Illinois Central’s Freighthouses 


indirectly involved, either in a supervisory capacity or 
otherwise, it is very gratifying to note the ‘high effi- 
ciency records many of our stations are making. 

The prevention of exceptions and loss and damage to 
freight, either carload or less-than-carload, requires as 
much interest from each employee as though the goods 
he handled were his personal property. If this rule were 
followed, exceptions and freight claims would show 
much greater reductions, the company’s revenues and 
reputation for service would be better safeguarded, and 
our patrons would be entirely satisfied with our service. 

Close Co-operation 

The foregoing records have been made by close co- 
operation between the superintendent of the stations and 
transfers department, the division officers and the station 
and train employees who handle the freight. 

Every exception issued on the Illinois Central is sent 
to the office of the superintendent of stations and trans- 
fers, where it is carefully analyzed by trained employees 
and a record made against the station responsible, it be- 
ing the rule to charge the last loading or transfer station 
handling the freight without exception, with the report. 

After the reports have been sorted and charged, they 
are copied and mailed out daily to the division superin- 
tendent or supervising agent, who in turn handles with 
the agent and his forces for correction. This method not 
only keeps the division officers posted, but it also per- 
mits investigation and correction within a few days after 
the freight has been handled, rather than a month after- 
wards, when any investigation would be more or less 
indefinite. 

In addition, the plan enables the station charged with 
the exception to claim credit, if the investigation should 
develop erroneous charging by the superintendent of sta- 
tions and transfers, in which event the charge is elimi- 
nated from the record before the report is closed at the 
end of the month. In order to be fair with the station 
forces, the monthly records are not closed until the 15th 
of the succeeding month, which gives the agent 45 davs 
in which to investigate exceptions charged to him before 
they become a matter of permanent record. Many in- 
teresting controversies arise during these investigations, 
and in some instances it is necessary for the division of- 
ficers to decide the responsibility for the exceptions as 
between stations. 

In addition to the daily information, a record is also 
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sent to the superintendents at the end of each ten days, 
showing by division the number of exceptions charged to 
date, this information being repeated each ten days un- 
til the end of the month, in comparative form, showing 
the figures for the corresponding period during the 
previous year. This affords each superintendent an 
opportunity to know before the close of the month 
whether freight is being handled better than during the 
previous year, and if the record is not favorable, immedi- 
ate action can be taken to correct the cause. 


Competition Fostered 


While the exception reports have been materially 
reduced, the real efficiency at the station is shown by the 
number of tons handled per exception, and in order to 
stimulate interest, a monthly statement is prepared by the 
superintendent of stations and transfers, ranking the 
principal stations according to the number of tons handled 
per exception, the statement classifying eight large sta- 
tions and 47 semi-large stations. 

This statement is sent to the division officers and to 
each interested agent at the close of the month. It is 
looked for with much interest, as every agent is anxious 
to discover what station is making the best record and 
compare the performance at his own station with the 
others. 

When this efficiency record was started, many stations 
were handling less than 100 tons per exception. How- 
ever, during the year 1928, Jackson, Miss., which is 
included among the large stations, averaged 173 tons 
per exception, leading the other stations in the same 
class. Among the semi-large stations, Helena, Ark., 
went through the entire year without an exception being 
charged to the station, Clarksdale and Greenwood, Miss.., 
also made exceptional records by handling 1,192 and 946 
tons per exception respectively. 

A goal of 300 tons per exception has been set and, 
during the year 1928, 8 of the semi-large stations 
reached or exceeded this goal, 5 handled between 200 
and 300 tons, 13 between 100 and 200 tons and 21 han- 
dled less than 100 tons per exception. Renewed effort 
has been put forth to improve this record during 1929. 


Traveling Inspectors Assist Agents 


As a means of keeping up the interest and assisting the 
station forces to reach the goal, the superintendent of 
stations and transfers assigns one of his traveling in- 
spectors, who is an experienced platform man, to visit 
the stations having difficulty in making a satisfactory 
record, lending assistance in locating and correcting any 
defects in the warehouse operation that may be respon- 
sible for exceptions, special attention being given to sta- 
tions whose record is below 100 tons per exception. 

A remarkable record has been made in reducing 
claims covering the loss of an entire package. In 1920, 
there were 11,865 claims paid for such losses, while in 
1928 only 1,343 such claims were paid, showing a re- 
duction of 10,522, of 88 per cent. This was accom- 
plished by the loading station properly checking the 
freight and loading it in the proper car and by correct 
checking and obtaining receipts at the destination. In 
addition to this improvement on the part of the station 
forces, there is in effect a system whereby the freight 
claim agent does not pay such claims until a final inves 
tigation of the shortage has been made by the division 
supervising agent and payment approved by him. Claims 
for shortages at the four larger stations, Chicago, Eas‘ 
St. Louis, Memphis and New Orleans are not paid until 
they have been investigated by the superintendent ot 
stations and transfers. 
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C. V. Receivership to End 


Great strides inimproving efficiency augur well for future— 
Modern power an important factor 


HE great flood which devastated Vermont and in- 
flicted such damage on the Central Vermont that 
it was forced into receivership occurred in No- 

vember, 1927. A full six months were required to re- 
store the property to normal operation and abnormal 
conditions persisted even further into 1928. By the be- 
ginning of 1929, however, operations had been almost 
completely normalized. 

The receivership is drawing to a close. The property 
was sold at auction on July 29 to the successor com- 
pany, the Central Vermont Railway, Inc., virtually all 
the stock of which is owned by the Canadian National. 

A comparison of the progress of the railroad in re- 
cent months with a similar period before the 1927 catas- 
trophe may, therefore, be apropos as indicating the 
trend of conditions which the new company will have 
to face. For purposes of such comparison, operating 
results for the first six months of 1929, the latest such 
period since the flood for which figures are available, 
may be contrasted with those of the first six months 
of 1927, the last comparable period prior to the dis- 
aster. 

Revenues and expenses for these two periods are 
shown in Table I. It will be seen that there was a 
slight decrease—0.4 per cent—in operating revenues in 
the 1929 period, compared with that of 1927. On the 


Table I—Revenues and Expenses—First Six Months 


1929 1927 Inc. or Dec. 

Per Cent 
PP er eee . $3,291,357 $3,305,895 0.4 
Passenger Kevenue .......... ee 580,660 607,198 4.4 
Total Operating Revenue....... 4,309,701 4,328,370 0.4 
Maintenance of Way Exnvenses....... 793,630 871,554 8.9 
Maintenance of Equipment Expenses.. 582,618 675,505 —13.8 
Transportation Expenses ...........- 1,745,678 1,911,558 - 8.7 
Total Operating Expenses.......... 3,391,817 3,724,372 8.9 
M. of W. Ratio to Oper. Rev., %.... 18.41 20.14 8.6 
M. of E, Ratio to Oper. Rev., %... 13.52 15.61 13.4 
Trans. Ratio to Oper. Rev., %...... 40.51 44.15 8.2 
Operating Ratio, J ....c.-cccccess 78.70 86.05 — 8.5 


Net Railway Operating Income...... $814,217 $376,750 +116.1 
other hand, the decrease in operating expenses is much 
more striking. Maintenance of way expenses showed 
a reduction of 8.9 per cent; maintenance of equipment 
expenses, 13.8 per cent; and transportation expenses, 
8.7 per cent. The maintenance of way ratio was re- 
duced 8.6 per cent; the maintenance of equipment ratio, 
13.4 per cent; and the transportation ratio, 8.2 per 
cent. As a result of this improvement, in the face of a 
decline in gross earnings, net railway operating income 
for the first six months of 1929 was 116.1 per cent 
greater than in the first six months of 1927. 


Comparative Freight Service Statistics 

Comparative freight service operating statistics are 
shown in Table II. In general, they show the same 
striking degree of improvement as set out in Table I. 
Total traffic, as measured in net ton-miles, showed a 
reduction of a fraction of one per cent. Gross ton- 
miles (influenced probably by an increase of 7.1 per 
cent in the ratio of loaded to total car-miles) declined 
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4.1 per cent. Freight train-miles declined 19.3 per cent, 
locomotive-miles 19.8 per cent and train-hours 19.7 per 
cent. Net ton-miles per car-day increased 19.5 per 
cent; freight cars per train, 15.4 per cent; net tons 
per train, 23 per cent. Gross ton-miles per train-hour 
increased 19.4 per cent, while net ton-miles per train- 
hour averaged 23. per cent greater than in the first 
six months of 1927. 


New Power Brings Improvement 


Among the reasons for this truly remarkable im- 
provement in performance the change in the road’s mo- 
tive power condition, brought about by the acquisition 
of modern locomotives and the retirement of older 
power, deserves primary attention. Comparing the end 


Table II—Comparison of Selected Freight Operating 
Statistics—First Six Months 


Per cent 
1929 1927 of change 
Inc. Dec. 
eee er 413 433 4.6 
Gross ton-miles (thousands) ........... 623,055 649,889 4.1 
Net ton-miles (thousands) ....... ives, semerne 257,827 0.8 
Freight train-miles (thousands) ........ 409 507 19.3 
Freight locomotive-miles (thousands).... 446 556 19.8 
Freight car-miles (thousands) ........ 17,203 18,321 6.1 
Freight train-hours ............ Gees 34,621 43,106 19.7 
CRPGRED MOP GD cnc c cide sicwsvidsends 44.2 39.3 12.5 
Net tons per loaded car........ apreteie 19.4 19.5 0.5 
Per cent loaded to total car-miles........ 77.3 ep 
Net ton-miles per car-day......... iat 661 553 19.5 
Freight cars per train........... nia 42.8 37.1 15.4 
Gross tons per train......... in eal a one 1,524 1,283 18.8 
Wet G0GG POP BFOMRscccccccscesss paces 626 509 23.0 
Train speed, miles per train-hour........ 11.8 i” tee 
Gross ton-miles per train-hour.......... 17,996 15,077 19.4 
Net ton-miles per train-hour........ 7,387 5,981. 23.5 
Lb. coal per 1,000 gross ton-miles..... 115 122 5.7 
Loco.-miles per loco.-day ..........-+-- 70.4 71.6 1.7 
Per cent freight locos. unserviceable... . 15.1 24.0 37.1 
Per cent freight cars unserviceable...... 3.3 2.8 17.8 





of July, 1929, with July, 1927, we find that the average 
tractive power of road freight locomotives had in- 
creased to 59,971 Ib. or 40.6 per cent, that of switching 
locomotives to 40,179 Ib., or 15.4 per cent, and of pas- 
senger locomotives to 29,310 Ib., or 8.9 per cent. The 
total number of locomotives in service, meantime, de- 
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creased from 92 in July, 1927, to 68 in July, 1929. The 
logical result to be expected of such a change would 
be heavier train loading and reduced maintenance costs 
—and that is what has occurred. 

Comparing July, 1929, with July, 1927, we find that 
net ton-miles per mile of road per day increased 8.6 
per cent, gross ton-miles per mile of road per day de- 
creased 1.3 per cent and empty car-miles showed the as- 
tonishing diminution of 22.2 per cent. Enginehouse ex- 
penses decreased 25.5 per cent, wage cost of engine 
crews 13.6 per cent, wage cost of train crews 10.1 per 
cent and locomotive fuel expense 19.3 per cent. 

A large part of the improvement, undoubtedly, is due 
to the acquisition of modern power. On the other hand, 
this does not explain the great reduction in empty car 
mileage. The improvement effected in this respect is 
attributable to more careful solicitation of freight—that 
is, the concentration of sales effort and expense, not 
upon gross volume, but upon that business which ex- 
perience had shown could be profitably handled. By 
such efforts empty car mileage was reduced and re- 
munerative traffic stimulated. The purchase by the 
company of 500 automobile cars assisted it in its solici- 
tation of this class of business. 


Operating Practices Improved 


Operating performance has been improved by length- 
ening runs. Most train crews, except firemen, now run 
through between White River Jct. and New London, 
Conn., covering what formerly was two freight districts. 
In general Consolidation type locomotives are used 
from White River Jct. to New London, while the new 
2-10-4’s are assigned to the White River Jct.-St. Albans 
district where tonnage is heavier. The newer loco- 
motives, in general, can handle from 50 to 70 per cent 
more tonnage (depending upon whether or not they are 
booster-equipped) than the Consolidation type locomo- 
tives which they have, on the St. Albans-White River 
district, largely supplanted. 

Aside from the specific credit which may be assigned 
to the newer locomotives and the traffic solicitation 
policy of the management, there remain many favorable 
changes which cannot thus be accounted for. Probably 
the officers of the company, faced as they were with one 
of the most discouraging physical catastrophes which a 
railroad has suffered, were brought to a keen realiza- 
tion of their responsibilities in rehabilitating their prop- 
erty, and have exerted themselves to the utmost to attain 
this end. 

One important innovation in management which 
has been made and which undoubtedly has assisted in 
bringing close co-operation in promotive efficiency 
among the various departments has been the formation 
and activity of the budget committee. This committee 
is made up of the following officers: The two division 
superintendents, the comptroller, the chief engineer, the 
general freight and passenger agent, the mechanical 
superintendent and the purchasing agent. The com- 
mittee has a regularly assigned secretary and meets 
twice monthly. Not only does it prepare the budget of 
capital expenditures but operating revenues and ex- 
penses are also estimated and budgeted—both annually 
and from month to month. 

This committee has functioned in such a way that in- 
terdepartmental problems are thoroughly discussed and 
understood, and the relative importance of the claims 
of various departments to available funds is thoroughly 
appreciated. The committee reports to the receivers 
and it will be continued, reporting to the vice-president, 
under the new company. 
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Co-operative Advertising 
for Passenger Business * 
By D. M. Bowman 


Passenger Traffic Manager, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis 


RE the railroads as a whole advertising? Are 
we putting our message over to the peopie? Are 
we getting the most for our money in present 

day advertising? Are we treated fairly by the news- 
papers, that is, by comparison? 

We have all noticed the special editions of the large 
daily papers on certain days of the week devoting space 
to the automobile industry, to highway motor coach 
service, and to radio, in fact a radio section of the paper 
is very common, particularly in the Sunday editions. 

Do these concerns spend more money with the news- 
papers than the railroads as a whole? Are we not just 
as big individually and collectively as the concerns that 
are doing what is termed “national advertising’? We 
have transportation to sell. Should it not be adver- 
tised collectively by all steam carriers? 

From time to time we have noticed national adver- 
tising by many trade organizations. The Society of 
American Florists and Horticulturists have combined 
their efforts to educate the public to purchase flowers 
for holidays, Mother’s Day, etc. They have a national 
slogan, “Say it with Flowers.” It is my understanding 
that this combined effort has produced wonderful re- 
sults. There are numerous other organizations which 
carry national joint advertising. 

For several years the Chicago-St. Louis lines have 
combined and jointly advertised their excursion fares. 
Recently the lines interested in through service between 
Chicago and Florida arranged for joint advertising of 
one-way reduced fares. 

It is my opinion that the national organizations re- 
ferred to are satisfied with the results obtained. The 
Chicago-St. Louis lines have expressed themselves as 
highly pleased with the results of their joint advertising 
and I believe the experiment in Chicago-Florida adver- 
tising will at least demonstrate that it is possible to re- 
duce the expense to the individual lines. 

Would it not be well for the steam carriers through- 
out the United States to give careful consideration to 
the question of joint publicity, telling the public about 
our good points, our ability to serve, the general im- 
provement in equipment and schedules, and our won- 
derful on-time record? 

The present generation is quite familiar with auto- 
motive transportation and, to a very large extent looks 
upon the automobile and the highway motor coach as 
the synonym for the word “travel.” This mode of 
transportation is before them,constantly—on the streets, 
highways, everywhere—but they are not quite so famil- 
iar with steam transportation. 

It seems to me there is a wonderful opportunity to 
bring home to this younger generation, and the travel- 
ing public as a whole, our story of efficient service. I 
have in mind that a national campaign, urging the pub- 
lic to visit their old homes or friends during the holiday 
seasons, such as Christmas time, New Year’s Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, Lincoln’s Birthday, Decoration 
Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
would produce results far beyond our expectations. 





* Presented at the convention of the American Association of Passeng¢t 
Traffic Officers, Winnipeg, Man., September 16-17. 
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Association convention held at the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, September 24 to 27, inclusive, as 
reported in last week’s issue, committee reports were 
presented on the general subjects of train heating and 
fuel conservation; the development of locomotive 
stokers was outlined in a paper by F. P. Roesch, Stand- 
ard Stoker Company, Inc., Chicago; and officers of the 
association were elected for the coming year. 
According to the report of Secretary W. O. Thomp- 
son, the present membership of the Traveling Engineers’ 
Association is 1,600. The total registration of members 
and guests at the Chicago convention was 1,400, of 
which 508 were railroad men and 481 representatives 
of supply companies. One of the most instructive fea- 
tures in connection with the convention was the exhibi- 
tion of railway equipment and supplies shown by 113 
companies, and it may be said for the traveling engi- 
neers, both individually and collectively, that, judging 
by the amount of time spent at the exhibits and the in- 
terest displayed, it was one of exceptional value. 


. T the closing sessions of the Traveling Engineers’ 


Election of Officers 


In accordance with the usual custom of the Traveling 
Engineers’ Association, the officers for the year 1928- 
1929 were advanced. The new officers for the coming 
year are: President, Ralph Hammond, road foreman of 
engines, New York, New Haven & Hartford, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; first vice-president, R. A. Phair, road fore- 
man of engines, Canadian National, Montreal, Que. ; 
second vice-president, H. B. Kelley, general road fore- 
man of engines, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, McKees Rocks, 
Pa.; third vice-president, J. M. Nicholson, fuel con- 
servation engineer, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, To- 
peka, Kan.; fourth vice-president, A. T. Pfeiffer, road 
foreman of engines, New York Central, Syracuse, N. 
Y.; fifth vice president, D. L. Forsythe, general road 
foreman of equipment, St. Louis-San Francisco, Spring- 
field, Mo.; treasurer, David Meadows, Michigan Cen- 
tral, St. Thomas, Ont.; secretary, W. O. Thompson, 
equipment assistant, New York Central, Buffalo, N. Y. 
G. A. Haslett, general road foreman of engines, Sea- 
board Air Line, Tampa, Fla., and J. J. Kane, road fore- 
man of engines, Lehigh Valley, Sayre, Pa., were elected 
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Reports on train heating and 


fuel—Address by F. P. 
Roesch—Election of 
officers 


members of the executive committee, the other mem- 
bers of which include F. P. Roesch, sales manager, 
Standard Stoker Company, Inc., Chicago; B. J. Feeney, 
superintendent of fuel conservation, Illinois Central, 
Chicago; E. R. Boa, road foreman of engines, New 
York Central, East Buffalo, N. Y.; G. A. Kell, safety 
engineer, Canadian National, Toronto, Ont.; J. C. Sim- 
ino, traveling engineer, Southern Pacific, Lafayette, La. ; 
M. A. Daly, general fuel supervisor, Northern Pacific, 
St. Paul, Minn.; G. C. Jones, master mechanic, Atlantic 
Coast Line, Jacksonville, Fla.; M. G. Macias, assistant 
general superintendent, National Lines of Mexico, 
Mexico City, Mex.; C. I. Evans, chief fuel supervisor, 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas, Parsons, Kan.; A. White, gen- 
eral road foreman of engines, Southern, Charlotte, N. 
C.; W. L. Robinson, superintendent of ‘fuel and locomo- 
tive performance, Baltimore & Ohio, Baltimore, Md. ; D. 
I. Bergin, assistant general road foreman engines and 
fuel supervisor, Wabash, Decatur, Ill.; J. N. Clark, chief 
fuel supervisor, Southern Pacific, San Francisco, Cal. ; 
J. P. Stewart, general supervisor of air brakes, Missouri 
Pacific, St. Louis, Mo.; J. B. Hurley, general road fore- 
man engines and fuel supervisor, Wabash, Decatur, III. ; 
J. D. Clark, fuel supervisor, Chesapeake & Ohio, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Report on Passenger Car Heating 


In order to secure a better utilization of steam fur- 
nished by the locomotive boilers for passenger-car heat- 
ing and at the same time keep them properly ventilated, 
first we must have an efficient heating system; second, 
we must not permit the heat so generated to be wasted by 
excessive ventilation or by placing an unreasonable load 
on the locomotive boiler by taxing the heating system 
beyond its capacity; that is, we should not expect the 
heating system to accomplish the impossible. One of the 
impossibilities referred to is the endeavor to heat more 
cars in really cold weather than we can force the steam 
through from the locomotive. Another impossibility is 
trying to heat cars with insufficient radiating surface in 
the heating coils, or trying to heat cars without first 
protecting their interiors against drafts of cold air from 
windows not double-sashed or windows and doors not 
fitted with suitable weather-strips. 

First, let us consider the locomotive steam-heat equip- 
ment. A 2-in. steam line from the turret to the rear of 
the tender is essential; also, a stop valve having a full 
2-in. opening or the same capacity as that of a 2-in. 
pipe. Then, a steam-heat reducing valve of the same 
capacity, that is, with a 2-in. inlet and. outlet, and 
the valve proper to have the same capacity as the pipe 
it is to supply. To insure efficiency at this point we 
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must arrange the piping so as to eliminate every un- 
necessary bend or angle. Where bends in the pipe are 
unavoidable, use a gradual bend if possible. Avoid a 
right angle ell if possible. 

Between the locomotive and tender there should be a 
2-in. metal steam conduit, having flexible joints and 
permitting a straight flow of steam without sharp turns 
and preferably without enlargements in the steam chan- 
nel, as such enlargements produce eddies in the steam 
current. These retard the free flow of the steam. All 
parts of this steam line should be thoroughly insulated 
against radiation. 

The Car Heating Equipment 

The use of the vapor system of car heating is now 
almost universal on North American railroads; in fact, 
it would hardly be exaggerating to say that any other 
system of car heating on steam trains is obsolete. 

The vapor system provides an ample amount of heat 
in each car with a minimum tax on the main steam line. 
[t provides a steam vapor at 212 deg. F. inside the steam 
heat radiating pipes or coils in each car and, being at 
atmospheric pressure, absolutely prevents a pipe burst- 
ing from pressure. In case a pipe is broken or ruptured 
inside a car, the danger of scalding the occupants of the 
car is reduced to almost nothing. 

The heart of this system is the vapor regulator. It 
is provided with a steam inlet valve which, when open, 
allows steam from the train line to enter the heating 
coils in the car. The flow of steam to the coils is con- 
trolled by a two-way valve of the gate type. In the 
open position it allows steam from the regulator to flow 
through the coils and thence back to the upper end of 
the vertical body of the vapor regulator when it passes 
down to the expansion diaphragm and thence to the 
atmosphere. 

The greatest source of steam waste is through the 
vapor regulator. This is the result of neglect to main- 
tain this device properly. Much of this waste is from 
failure to replace the diaphragm before it has lost most 
or all of its expansive power. When the diaphragm is 
in this condition, it fails to expand when exposed to 
the waste steam striking it and the steam inlet valve 
fails to close ; consequently the coils are heated to a high 
temperature and are unable to utilize or radiate all the 
heat in the vapor passing through them, and a blowing 
vapor regulator is the result. 

All parts of the steam train line should be well in- 
sulated against radiation. This includes the live steam 
connection between the vapor regulator and the train 
line, the live steam connection from the regulator to the 
cut-out valve, and the waste or drain line from the 
cut-out valve to the vapor regulator. 


Two-Inch Unrestricted Steam Line Needed 


I:xtensive experiments recently conducted prove that 
not only a 2-in. steam train line is essential, but also 
2-in. end valves, steam conduits and steam coupler heads 
are absolutely needed if trains of more than twelve cars 
are to be heated successfully in freezing weather. 

Recent tests developed that a train of fifteen cars 
with 2-in. steam heat equipment throughout and carry- 
ing only 113 Ib. steam-heat pressure on the gage, held an 
average pressure on the rear car steam line of 23 Ib. 
During this test the atmospheric temperature was 9 deg. 
above zero and an average speed of 34 miles per hour 
was maintained. The cars handled on this test were 
steel coaches and were well ventilated. 

The same experiment with the same equipment, 2-in. 
steam train line, 144-in. end valves, heads and connec- 
tions on cars, atmospheric temperature 10 deg. above 
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zero, 129 Ib. on the steam-heat gage in the cab, speed 
36 miles per hour, showed an average pressure on the 
steam train line on the fifteenth car of only 2.6 lb. At 
higher speeds the steam would have been entirely lost 
on the rear of the train and, in addition to low tempera- 
tures in the cars, freezing would have occurred if the 
high train speed were maintained for any considerable 
length of time. 

Experiments conducted by the leading railroads of 
this country have developed the fact that with a train of 
10 to 20 cars in length, the 2-in. train line, 2-in. conduits, 
coupler heads and end valves will allow the steam to 
pass through to the rear end in less than half the time 
required in the same number of cars, fitted with a 2-in. 
train line and 1™%-in, steam hose, couplers and end 
valves. 

Metallic steam conduits will resist very high pres- 
sures; however they must be flexible at all pressures 
and so constructed that the steam in passing through 
will not encounter enlarged places at the flexible joints, 
as such a place sets up an eddy which retards the pas- 
sage of the steam to a very considerable extent. In 
fact, any restriction, irregularity, sharp turn or other 
impediment to the free flow of the steam is a great 
handicap and so impedes the flow of steam that a con- 
siderable difference in pressure is noted at the point of 
delivery and just beyond where the friction is developed. 

The question of the ventilation of passenger cars is 
one of the greatest importance, since it bears a very 
close relation to the heating question. It is hardly pos- 
sible to ventilate a passenger car as freely-as could be 
desired. Ideal ventilation would provide a free sweep 
of fresh air through the car, which in winter is ob- 
viously impossible. It has been estimated that 1,000 cu. 
ft. of air per passenger per hour is the minimum air re- 
placement which should be provided. 

Weather stripping on doors and windows should 
always be inspected and renewed at the beginning of the 
cool season and as often thereafter as may seem nec- 
essary. No fixed rule can be offered as to how many 
ventilators should be opened in cold weather. Condi- 
tions may vary too widely on account of train speed, 
outside temperatures, direction of wind and the number 
of people occupying the car. 

Double window sashes are of prime importance. 
Without such sash no heating system will be adequate 
in very cold weather, and the presence of cars with 
single sash in a train not only provides a source of 
complaint from the passengers, but is also the cause of 
a considerable waste of fuel. 

The use of the thermostatic control in service results 
in a far more uniform temperature being maintained 
than is possible by hand control. It also results in some 
economy in the use of steam while cars are in service. 
This system works to its greatest advantage during the 
lay-over period. This lay-over period averages about 
two-thirds of the time during the term that the car is in 
actual service. 

During the lay-over period the 70-deg. control is auto- 
matically cut out and the 50-deg. control cut in. The 
50-deg. temperature provides plenty of heat to prevent 
the freezing of the water system on the-car and at the 
same time enough heat to keep inside workers in the 
car comfortable. 

The saving in fuel consumed during the lay-over 
period amounts to about 14 pounds per car per hour as 
compared with the amount consumed in maintaining 4 
heated car of the same type with the manual control 
system and open vapor cut-out valves. 

In conclusion we will say that where reference |S 
made to 2-in. metallic conduits and 114-in. rubber steam 
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hose it should be remembered that a 2-in. rubber steam 
hose is impracticable. It is too heavy, stiff and cum- 
bersome and too expensive to manufacture, considering 
its short life; therefore, when considering a 2-in. steam- 
heat connection remember that a 2-in. metallic conduit 
with flexible joints is the only answer to a larger steam- 
heat connection between cars or between locomotives 
and cars or tenders. It is estimated that with the 
greater efficiency developed and the longer life of the 
metallic conduits, the latter’ will pay for themselves in 
from two to three years, — 

Up to the present time no whole-hearted attempt 
seems to have been made to insulate the metallic steam 
conduits against excessive radiation. The conduits 
should and can be properly covered with some type of 
insulating material. The use of such insulation on me- 
tallic conduits would reduce radiation to a very con- 
siderable degree and soon pay for its cost in fuel saved 
on the locomotive. 

Our troubles with steam-heat apparatus in the past 
were due largely to improper inspection and mainte- 
nance. With proper care and attention our present sys- 
tem will function excellently on short or moderately 
long trains; that is, up to ten cars. Beyond that figure 
we must use the 2-inch steam line all the way from the 
locomotive steam turret to the last end valve in the 
train and even then our troubles will not be over until 
we insist upon closer inspection and maintenance of the 
whole system, but especially of the vapor regulators 
under the cars. 

The report was signed by Chairman T. W. Kennedy, 
assistant general air-brake engineer, Illinois Central 
Memphis, Tenn.; B. J. Feeny, superintendent of fuel 
conservation, Illinois Central, Chicago ; Frederick Kerby, 
assistant to chief of motive power and equipment, Balti- 
more & Ohio, Cumberland, Md.; J. S. Meidroth, 
road foreman of engines, Frisco, St. Louis, Mo.; and 
D. H. Varnell, road foreman of engines, Texas & 
Pacific, Big Spring, Tex. 


Discussion 


Discussion of this report centered around the main- 
tenance of car heating equipment, particularly the vapor 
regulator. The conclusions of the committee that pasi 
difficulties with steam-heat equipment have been largely 
due to improper inspection and maintenance methods 
were largely concurred in by individual speakers who 
also emphasized the necessity of flexible metallic steam 
heat connectors above 1%-in. in diameter for heating 
long trains under severe winter conditions. The possi- 
bility of fuel economy by more effective insulation of 
steam train lines was emphasized on the floor of the 
convention, and in this connection, particular emphasis 
was placed on the necessity for insulating the connector 
piping, including the end valve, which is said to amount 
to about nine per cent of the total steam train pipe under 
each car. 


Report on Locomotive Fuel 


(The report on utilization and conservation of avail- 
able coal and oil for locomotive use was divided into 
two parts, the first of which, pertaining to coal, was read 
by Chairman J. W. Mcllvaigh (M. P.) and the second, 
pertaining to fuel oil, by J. N. Clark (S. P.). The coal 
section was confined to a discussion of present progress 
in fuel economy and closed with the thought that fur- 
ther economies must come largely by the more intensive 
application of fuel conservation principles already well 
known. Mr. Clark outlined the advantages of oil as a 
locomotive fuel and explained the economic reasons 
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necessitating the conversion of coal to oil-burning loco- 
motives or vice versa. The conclusion of the fuel-oil 
section of the report follows.—EprrTor.) 

Recognizing the advantages of oil as a fuel, the oil- 
burning railroads have been pioneers in the adoption 
of every modern locomotive appliance tending to pro- 
duce efficiency, and they have been leaders in preaching 
and practicing fuel economy. 

It may be said to their credit that the results accom- 
plished in reducing fuel consumption compare favorably 
with the best performances of coal-burning railroads. 
Being progressive, however, they recognize that much 
remains to be done and they are open to any practical 
suggestions. 

The use of fuel oil by railroads, especially on loco- 
motives, is not by any means confined to any particular 
locality, for we find it to some extent being burned in 
parts of the United States at maximum distances from 
production centers. In such instances the price is not a 
consideration, but its use is a necessity as a prevention 
of fire hazard. On those railroads where its use is 
almost universal, the cost as compared with coal is the 
controlling factor and such railroads are generally ad- 
jacent to the oil fields. 


Heating the Oil 

With the advent of better refining processes we are 
being furnished with fuel oil of a much lower gravity. 
This calls for heating to a much higher temperature in 
order to secure an even flow from the oil tank to the 
burner. When we were using 18 to 21 deg. Baume, 
fuel oil, it was only aecessary to heat it to 100 deg. F. 
and this temperature could be fairly well guessed at by 
placing the hand on the outside of the oil tank. With 
14 to 17 deg., Baume fuel oil, the best results are pro- 
duced when heated to 140 deg. F. or as high as 165 
deg. F., and placing the hand on the oil tank is no longer 
a dependable way to determine if the oil is at the proper 
temperature. This calls for the application of some 
sort of thermometer or heat-measuring gage. Some 
discussion upon this subject is solicited, for it is not so 
easy of solution as one might imagine. 

As the necessity for doing a better job of firing oil- 
burning locomotives becomes more imperative we are 
faced with the fact that a more accurate flow of oil to 
the burner and a more positive method of controlling the 
position of the firing valve when once placed is needed. 


Damper Controls, Burners and Efficiency Devices 


No one factor has more to do with producing a suc- 
cessful and an economical performance than being able 
to control, under varying conditions, the amount of air 
admitted into the firebox of an oil-burning locomotive. 
On some railroads we have as many as three control- 
able sources of air; namely, the baffle door, flash hole 
and cooling space around the burner. But are these 
openings maintained at proper dimensions and are fire- 
men always able to adjust these openings accurately 
with the means at hand? As the price of fuel oil in- 
creases, more positive means of air control are sure to 
follow. 

On most oil-burning locomotives the present oil 
burner has but two things to commend it: it will bale in 
all the oil you can use and it is simple in construction. 
3ut we are entering upon a period of increasing fuel-oil 
prices, and should we not look to a burner which will 
produce a third factor-—efficiency? I am frank to admit 
that I do not now know just what type of burner or 
atomizer the future has in store, but the sooner we 
begin to direct our united efforts towards producing 
such a burner, the quicker it will be developed. Any 
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burner which uses from 3 per cent to 7 per cent of the 
total steam output of the boiler to spray the oil into the 
fire-box is an expensive adjunct. 1% per cent saved in 
1927 would have meant 880,000 barrels of fuel oil. 

Some of the locomotive devices which have proved 
their value in reducing fuel consumption are the steam 
superheater, feedwater heater, booster, back-pressure 
gage, multiple throttle, power reverse gear, air whistle, 
thermic syphon, and Martin circulator. 

The report was signed by J. W. Mcllvaigh, general 
road foreman, Missouri Pacific, Van Buren, Ark.; W. 
A. Pownall, mechanical engineer, Wabash, Decatur, 
Ill.; C. I. Evans, chief fuel supervisor, Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas, Parsons, Kan.; H. B. Kelley, general road 
foreman of engines, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, McKees 
Rocks, Pa.; J. N. Clark, chief fuel supervisor, Southern 
Pacific, San Francisco, Cal.; C. C. Shaw, engineer, Mis- 
souri Pacitic, Houston, ‘Tex. ; and G. McGlone, air brake 
supervisor, Chicago & Alton, Bloomington, III. 


Discussion 


A large part of the discussion of this report was de- 
voted to a consideration of long locomotive runs and 
the resultant economy in fuel made possible by these 
runs. D. L. Forsythe, general road foreman of equip- 
ment of the St. Louis-San Francisco, Springfield, Mo., 
described at some length the endurance run recently 
made by a St. Louis-San Francisco Mikado type loco- 
motive, No. 4115, which was under fire a total of 587 
hours from July 19 to August 13, during which time 
a total of 7,350 miles was made. Mr. Forsythe said 
that this run was made not as a publicity stunt, but 
with three definite objectives: To determine how long 
a locomotive burning a non-clinkering coal can be 
operated without having to (1) kmock the fire, (2) 
wash the boiler and (3) clean out plugged flues. In- 
spection subsequent to the test showed but four small 
tubes stopped up, one bushel of cinders in the combus- 
tion chamber and one leaking staybolt after almost one 
month’s continuous service. 

Ralph Hammond, road foreman of engines, New 
York, New Haven and Hartford, mentioned specifically 
the front-end throttle and the Nicholson thermic sy- 
phons as contributing substantially to improved opera- 
tion and fuel economy. Harry Clewer, supervisor of 
fuel of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at Des 
Moines, la., claimed for his road the record long run 
in regular passenger service with a hand-fired, coal- 
burning Mountain-type locomotive of 1,001 miles be- 
tween Chicago and Limon, Colo. Mr. Clewer indicated 
that within the next 12 months the Rock Island would 
undoubtedly demonstrate the practicability of operating 
this locomotive back to Chicago again with the same 
fire and without terminal attention en route. He also 
mentioned the application of syphons to locomotives on 
this run and said that without them he doubted if the 
locomotives could be successfully hand-fired. 

Robert Collett, fuel agent of the St. Louis-San:Fran- 
cisco at St. Louis, Mo., called attention to the estimate 
that 15 per cent of locomotive fuel is burned at term- 
inals, one test showing as high as 32 per cent. He said 
that this substantial percentage of fuel which serves 
no useful purpose in hauling tonnage is reduced in di- 
rect proportion to the amount of time that locomotives 
can be kept on the road and away from engine ter- 
minals. 

There was also considerable discussion on the sub- 
ject of locomotive grates, the consensus being that com- 
bustion efficiency is promoted in most cases by control- 
ling the flow of air with the grates and carrying a thin 
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firebed. This permits passing many small evenly-spaced 
jets of air (depending upon the grate design) through 
the fire and facilitates complete combustion with the 
minimum excess of air. 


Locomotive Stoker Development 


By Frank Roesch 
Sales Manager, Standard Stoker Company, Inc., Chicago. 


The first successful locomotive stokers developed to 
meet all conditions were, in the light of present practice, 
quite intricate and complicated. They did a mighty 
good job of firing, we must admit, and when condi- 
tions were favorable, i.e. not too many big pieces of 
tramp iron mixed with the coal, were reliable and went 
along about their business without any hesitation—but 
when a piece of tramp iron got caught in the convey- 
ing system, old man Trouble was right on the job, and 
therefore it was necessary to design the machine so 
to enable the operator to cut out any one of the con- 
veyor or elevator units in order to determine with the 
least loss of time just where the obstruction was lo- 
cated. All this, of course, meant more mechanism, and 
more mechanism meant more parts to look after, to 
lubricate, to keep in repair, and to fail. Therefore, 
in the further development of the locomotive mechan- 
ical stoker, instead of adding parts as in the case of 
the air brake, one of the stoker companies started on 
the process of elimination. They recognized the fact 
that as long as coal is handled as it is at present we can 
always expect to find a certain amount of foreign mat- 
ter, such as tramp iron, wood, old overalls, etc., mixed 
with it, and that the propér thing to do was to eliminate 
so far as possible such parts of the stoker mechanism 
as seemed to cause the most trouble from this source. 

Their investigations and records showed that as a 
general proposition the smaller pieces of tramp iron, 
such as track spikes, brake-shoe keys, mining-machine 
bits and cutters, caused the most delays, catching in 
the conveying mechanism where the direction of travel 
was changed, viz., from the horizontal to the vertical. 
Therefore it appeared that the logical thing to do was 
to eliminate the vertical screw, if possible. This was 
found to be perfectly feasible. It was then found that 
while tramp iron of reasonable size could be passed 
through the stoker without any trouble, medium sized 
pieces, such as mine-car coupling chains, short clinker 
hooks, brake rods, etc., would sometimes hang up at 
the conveyor screw bearings, and while they did not 
stop the machine, they did affect its operation; there- 
fore it was decided to eliminate these also, and as a 
result a stoker was developed with no vertical screws, 
no bearings, no paddles, or anything else in the convey- 
ing system except the crusher, that would present any 
obstacle to the free movement of any piece of foreign 
matter of a reasonable size that might be mixed with 
the coal; consequently when the stoker stopped, there 
was but one place to look for the obstruction, viz., at 
the crusher. 


The Distributing System 


The distributing system was another problem. Vari- 
ous means were employed such as steam jets, plungers, 
moving vanes, paddles, etc. While each method had 
its advocates, eventually they simmered down to three 
general designs, viz., strictly mechanical as in the al- 
ternating paddle type, semi-jet and paddle or moving 
vane type, and the straight steam jet type. 

While each system of distribution gave excellent re- 
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sults, yet owing to the additional mechanism required 
for straight Or semi-mechanical distribution, with its at- 
tendant limitations and high maintenance cost, and con- 
sidering the better control over the distribution with ad- 
justable steam jets, the latter method was finally’ ac- 


cepted by the railroads as best adapted to meet all 


requirements. 

So you see: that the development of the locomotive 
mechanical stoker was not a problem of added refine- 
ments, but a question of the elimination of all trouble- 
some and unnecessary parts—the construction of a ma- 
chine that was dependable under all ordinary conditions 
of service—a machine that would stand up against abuse 
and rough usage, and with the delivery and distribution 
wholly under the control of the fireman at all times— 
a machine driven by a rugged low-speed engine of a 
design familiar to all railroad mechanics. 

Further, it was recognized that the general arrange- 
ment of the stoker must be such as to make it readily 
applicable to any type of locomotive, which meant that 
the driving engine could be located on any part of the 
locomotive or tender best suited for the purpose. 

The whole job required a lot of time, patience, study, 
money, and (last but not least) the full and hearty co- 
operation of the railroad officers and employees, but, 
nevertheless, the end justified the means, and in the 
stoker of today you will find incorporated and combined 
the best thoughts of all the stoker designers, manufac- 
turers and operators developed during the past thirty 
years. 


Few Additional Striking Changes 
in Stoker Design Probable 


The stoker of today will remain substantially as now 
designed. It has met the test of service. There is noth- 
ing left to eliminate. It can be applied to any type of 
locomotive, It is successfully and economically firing 
the largest locomotive in the world having an estimated 
maximum coal consumption of over thirty thousand 
pounds per hour, burned on a grate of 184 sq. ft. area, 
as well as engines with a maximum coal consumption of 
but two thousand pounds per hour, burned on a grate 
of 21 sq. ft. area. A few refinements may and undoubt- 
edly will be added later on, such as coal-measuring de- 
vices, semi-automatic control, etc., but so far as the 
general design is concerned, it will remain substantially 
the same, unless the general design of locomotives is 
changed. 

It has proven its economy and its efficiency. As me- 
chanical operation instead of hand labor is the slogan of 
today, it would appear that a locomotive without a 
stoker is as incomplete in the present era as one without 


an air brake. 
ok *K * 
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Freight Car Loading 


Wasurncron, D. C. 

EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 

September 21 amounted to 1,166.330 cars, an 

increase of 22,199 cars as compared with the 
corresponding week of last year, and an increase of 
39,928 cars as compared with the preceding year. All 
districts except the Northwestern and Central Western 
reported increases as compared with the corresponding 
week of last year while all except the Pocahontas and 
Southern showed increases as compared with 1927. 
Increases as compared with both years were reported 
in the loading of ore, miscellaneous freight, coal, mer- 
chandise and coke, while decreases as compared with 
both years were shown as to grain, livestock and forest 
products. The summary, as compiled by the ‘Car Serv- 
ice Division of the American Railway Association, 
follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, September 21, 1929 








Districts 1929 1928 1927 
er ea reper nae 261,838 254,975 242,664 
RE, 6.9. 5.& oa is eek d Sa 235,900 225.688 220.809 
PUREE ede x dot we cad rd be dSc06 0 63,049 58,315 64.732 
OMNI 425. 64h ak ons baked oR 060 156,943 149,571 167,561 
DOO nc hei cc ete sc0vese 180,612 184,198 177,384 
CI I Ge Minnddvacicessvtes 171,799 175.583 165,706 
SEE Chai Wdtabiace cece secaeae 96,189 95.801 87,546 
Total Western Districts ............ 448,600 455,582 430,636 
CO Se eer eee 1,166,330 1,144,131 1,126,402 


Commodities 








Grain and Grain Products .......... 51,750 60,263 60,279 
a WE deans 6inesscdasbedsedeen 32,125 36.845 32,599 
ON led hk seca to al adel rein Se soskcnes ct She Ge 195,779 181,045 184,074 
I, i iia el ee ib ln sen ra sh Oe se 11,847 10.182 9.503 
I NN cans cin g'~ wien mee ow 62,545 64,477 69.048 
BE aie mate aa ies. a OE ek ake 68,956 64,358 54.320 
nme Be ©. Bicsecewccdhenads 271,344 266.658 269,036 
SE EE 471,984 460,303 447,543 
ee ee 1,166,330 1,144,131 1,126.402 
EY Os 0664.00 san oeewase Ghee 1,153,062 1,138,060 1,127,643 
PD, (Pc wkbnles ddd ante caaeoen 1,017,072 991,385 989,799 
pO ee ee ee ee ee a 1,160,210 1,116.711 1,117,360 
BEE EF Se wikedsaskscuudsekavnes 1,135,567 1,080,698 1,109,341 

Cumulative total, 38 weeks.....;: 38,677,475 37,027,797 38,045,851 


The freight car surplus for the week ended Septem- 
ber 15 averaged 147,845 cars, a decrease of 9,761 cars 
as compared with the week before. This included 
83,853 box cars, 26,325 coal cars, 20,236 stock cars and 
11,965 refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loading at stations in Canada for the 
week ended September 21 totalled 84,155 cars, an in- 
crease over the previous week of 1,977 cars and a de- 
crease from the same week last year of 10,438 cars. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada : 
UE Te SOE ca vid-ckces cudents 84,155 40,630 
ge ee rrr eee 82,178 38,695 
Oe Te 70,119 36,518 
st  -g¢ * Sree. 94,593 41,639 
Cumulative Totals for Canada , 
SS & Seer 2,574,189 1,559,940 
a ee Ree 2,537,409 1,484,978 
NE OG, GH wc cc vacicesicennas 2,336,891 1,426,908 


Over 250,000 miLes were saved by 42,000 English motorists 
during the first seven months of this year, by shipping their 
cars by rail through the Great Western’s Severn Tunnel, thereby 
avoiding a highway detour of approximately 60 miles on the 
journey between England and Wales. In July alone nearly 
1,000 cars were loaded at Pilning, Patchway, and Severn Tunnel 
Junction. Cars are loaded within half-an-hour of the departure 
of the train, and gasoline equivalent to the amount withdrawn 
at loading is refunded at the destination. 
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Store Trucks at St. Paul, Minn. and Superior, Wis. 


\ Y ITHOUT following any set program or having 
any aim in making installations other than to 
be reasonably sure that each unit will earn its 

keep, the Great Northern has, in a comparatively short 
period, acquired a large array of automotive equipment 
for its own non-revenue operations. Over sixty com- 
pany-owned automobiles and highway trucks, repre- 
senting an investment of around $100,000, have been 
provided to assist the stores, maintenance of way and 
mechanical departments in their daily work. This 
equipment is scattered from the Mississippi river to the 
West Coast, carting stores’ supplies, hauling crews of 
men, working on construction projects, policing tele- 
phone lines, doing emergency shipping, and every- 
where tending to reduce overtime charges and wasteful 
work. It is roughly estimated that the equipment is 
saving its cost every year as a result of the changes 
that it has effected in material handling and mainte- 
nance operations. 


Trucks Serve all Departments 


The Great Northern’s use of automotive equipment 
has, been a distinctive feature of its improved methods 
in recent years. Considering the amount of equipment 
in use and the operations followed, the road has virtu- 
ally put the auto and the highway on the pay roll. The 
equipment is divided among the stores, mechanical, 
roadway, bridge and building, and other departments, 
depending upon local conditions. It does not follow, 
however, that the equipment is used only by the depart- 
ment operating it, for, in most cases, the trucks are op- 
erated to serve all the needs for highway transporta- 
tion in their area. Thus, while the store department 
has only five trucks specifically assigned to it, the trucks 
at practically all points do stores department work. 


The Automobile Goes to Work 
for the Great Northern 


Road turns to use of trucks and Bistes ays to 


aid maintenance forces— 
Big factors in supply 
work 


Part | 





Likewise, the stores department trucks do work for 
other departments, 

The largest area of highway truck operations is in 
the vicinity of Lake Superior where the Great Northern 
handles a large ore traffic from the iron mines in 
Northern Minnesota to its docks at Allouez on Lake 
Superior. In this region are seven highway trucks and 
two busses. At Allouez, the bridge and building forces 
and the car forces have 2-ton trucks and a 26-passenger 
bus is assigned to the mechanical department. At Su- 
perior the track department has a 1%4-ton truck and the 
stores department has two 1%-ton trucks, while at 
Kelly Lake the track department has a crane truck 
and an 18-passenger bus and the car department has a 
l-ton truck. 


At Superior, Wis. 

The location of the shops and repair tracks in rela- 
tion to the main storehouse at Superior is such as to 
encourage the operation of automobile trucks by the 
supply department. The shops and principal yards 
are located about six miles from a large engine terminal 
serving the ore receiving and classification yard and 
the ore docks. There is no commercial freight service 
between the two points, and there are, therefore, no 
regular trains in which cars of company material can be 
moved. It is also difficult and costly to handle cars of 
material in a yard devoted to the handling of iron ore. 
Moreover, the heavy locomotives used in the ore traffic 
are operated on a program requiring each engine to make 
more than one round trip per day and, because of this 
heavy service and mileage, it is frequently necessary to 
send such material as driving boxes, crosshead 
guides, pistons and main rods to the Superio1 
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shop, six miles away, for rush repairs. 

By using the automobile truck, such 
articles can usually be repaired and re- 
placed in less time than it would take 
for the material merely to reach the 
shop, if handled by freight, thus avoid- 
ing many costly delays to train service 
and also making it possible to handle 
the ore tonnage with a smaller number 
of engines. In addition to this work, 
the two store trucks at Superior are 
used for delivering material to other 
small terminals and subsidiary com- 
panies in the region, and perform 
trucking service for all departments at 
Superior. They also run between Du- 
luth and Superior, picking up material 


purchased locally on emergency orders. Truck 


Keep Operating Costs 
A careful record of operating costs of each truck is 
maintained on the basis of the mileage recorded by 


speedometer readings, and the average results per 
month over a period of one year are as follows: 


Item Truck No. 1 Truck No, 2 
Cost of driver, supplies and repairs .. $133.09 $137.96 
ems 1 GUIWOEE ccsccccciececcsmecacensis 24.58 22.25 
NE PT OP RE Err eee er ere 646 296 
eR ee eee Pe ere 158 212 
OE ee eer ee 7.09 3.41 
Cont PEF MO GOGMNED 6 von cc cwciccc sews cc 20.8 53.2 
et se ee ee 90 79 


The record shows that each truck is in service over 
22 days each month and that they travel 1,000 miles 
per month. There is a wide variation in the cost per 
mile, or per ton, between the two trucks, resulting 
trom the fact that one is used largely in shop territory 
where it is stopping and starting constantly, while the 
other is used for longer trips be- 
tween terminals. 


More Effective Track Upkeep 


The track department at Su- 
perior uses a 1¥4-ton truck be- 
cause of the problem confront- 
ing it in maintaining main line 
and terminal trackage between 
Superior and Duluth. These 
two cities are about five miles 
apart. Considerable of the 
trackage is on trestles crossing 
estuaries of Lake Superior or 
located around wharves, requir- 
ing the maintaining of a section 
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Shifting Tracks 
on the Iron Range 
with a Crane Car- 
ried by Auto 





crew in each city. The track is easily accessible from 
the highways connecting the two cities, however, and 
the operation of highway trucks to haul the section 
crews to and from their work, and their supplies from 
the storehouse to the point of use, has been’so satis- 
factory that it is planned to consolidate the forces. 
The bridge and building department use a 2-ton 
truck for hauling men and building material to Duluth, 
Allouez and Saunders, as well as in Superior. It is 
about 20 miles from Duluth to Allouez. For the most 
part, the carpenter crews live in Superior where their 
supplies are also located. The conditions are compli- 











Store and Shop Trucks 
Operating Between St. 
Paul and Minneapolis 






































Car Inspectors Taking a Business Trip in a Bus 


cated, moreover, by the absence of passenger train 
service to Saunders and Allouez. Time was lost by 
employees in moving about the terminal at Superior, 
and when carpenter gangs were required at Duluth, 
Allouez or Saunders 1o complete a small job, it was 
necessary to wait until the work at one point was 
completed before moving to the other. By facilitating 
the moving of the men.and getting the required ma- 
terials, it is estimated that this truck saves $250 a 
month over the cost of former methods. 

The mechanical department at Allouez uses a 2-ton 
truck in removing rubbish and scrap material from 
the repair track and delivering new materials to points 
convenient for car workers, while in the winter, this 
truck removes snow and ice from repair tracks, elim- 
inating the need of an engine crew and flat cars for 
the purpose and the time of four or five men, at a 
saving of $332 a month, 

In this vicinity, besides the two-ton truck, the me- 
chanical department operates a 26-passenger bus which 
has a unique service to its credit. It is a long way 
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Loading Wheels at Sioux 
City, la. 
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for Wheels 


Switching a Car of Wheels by Truck 
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roundhouse, and the enginemen and train men report- 
ing there, to walk. Some means of transportation have 


always been required. Previously a street car was 


operated over the distance, but the time came when 
this street car, which was an obsolete type, and the 
irack were constantly in need of repair and it became 
increasingly necessary to operate a locomotive and 
coach to handle the passengers. This trouble and ex- 
pense have now been eliminated by the bus which makes 
the trip regularly and is also available for special trips 
at small expense compared to that previously confront- 
ing the road in maintaining the required street car or 
rail service. 


Operations in Ore District 


Operations in the ore district center around Hib- 
bing and Kelly Lake, Minn., about 100 miles inland 
from Duluth and Superior, and present an unusual 
maintenance problem by reason of the steam shovel 
mining which requires the continual shifting of much 
trackage and the transporting of men over a consider- 
able radius. Here the auto trucks have proved es- 
pecially useful. It is estimated that the one-ton ‘truck 
operated by the car department at Kelly Lake saves 
a minimum of $85 a month by delivering material 
from Kelly Lake to Nashwauk, 20 miles distant, where 
car forces are working, and hauling car men to various 
mines for emergency work which would otherwise have 
to wait upon the infrequent train service. 

It is estimated that the 18-passenger bus used by 
the track forces in the mining district saves the com- 
pany $150 per month by eliminating lost time in haul- 
ing the men, materials and tools required in the main- 
tenance and shifting of the spur tracks in the mining 
zone in the course of the ore-excavating operations 
there. All mining spurs are accessible by highway and 
with the bus, one gang operating out of Kelly Lake 
serves all ore 
pile tracks be- 
tween Nash- 
wauk and Chis- 
holm, a dis- 
tance of 15 
miles. Under 
present opera- 
tions, practi- 
cally no delays 
are met in 
moving from 
one place to 






from the roundhouse at Allouez to the city streets of 
Superior—too far to expect employees engaged at the 
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another, which is not possible with rail, motor and hand 
cars over tracks frequently blocked by trains. 


Crane Truck Saves $500 Per Month 


The outstanding operation in the mineral range and 
lake district is that of a Sterling truck on which a Uni- 
versal gasoline-operated crane is mounted. This crane 
not only carries lifting hooks, but is equipped with a 
small clam shell bucket for handling sand, cinders, etc., 
and with a lafge clam shell butket for snow. This ma- 
chine will do anything that a light Jocomotive crane will 
do and it has the advantage of being able to travel by 
road. 

From April 15 until October 15 of last year, this ma- 
chine was used-in the mining district for shifting ore 
pile tracks, which are moved in panels of 30 ft. During 
days when, because of the unsteadiness of ore pile 
work, ithe crane was not required there, it was equipped 
with the clam shell and used for loading gravel at Kelly 
Lake. It was also used to unload engine sand at Kelly 
Lake and at the Allouez and Superior roundhouses, i00 
miles distant. It has also been shown to be well 
adapted to operating between the tracks in the ma- 
terial yard, loading rails, switch material, switch ties, 
etc. When it is desired to handle rail on the line, the 





A Three-Wheeler Carrying Material from the Stores 
to Shops in St. Paul 


crane is easily moved from the truck to a flat car and 
used as a rail loader, when a boom extension is pro- 
vided for handling the track panels in double lengths. 
Last winter it was used in the yards at Superior for 
loading snow into cars, during which time it filled 100 
general service cars in 10 days. 

The crane loads gravel at a cost as low as three cents 
per yard. Only small amounts of gravel are required 
at a time in the region, which does not justify the con- 
tinuous operation of the pit and it is not only possible, 
therefore, ‘to assign the crane to this pit when not re- 
quired elsewhere, but also to operate the pit without re- 
quiring any traim-service. On the whole, the crane is 
considered equal-to a gang of at least ten men and_is 
estimated to save an average of $500 per month. 


Trucks Cut Stores Stocks 


The cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul form a region 


which has encouraged the installation of auto trucks be- - 


Cause of the large amount of business conducted by the 
Great Northern there. There are two shops and two 
general storehouses in St. Paul, while an unusually 
large amount of trackage serves both cities. In addi- 
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Bridge and Building Department Forces Loading Piling 
and Timbers on Flat Cars with a Truck 


tion, the two cities form a large supply point for the 
roads. There is much trucking to do. It has been 
customary to hire van service in order to avoid switch- 
ing, but in recent years this work has been reduced and 
the highway work increased by the installation of at 
least six trucks, two operated by the store and one by 
the shops in St. Paul, and three by the bridge and build- 
ing forces in Minneapolis. The two i%-ton store 
trucks, deliver practically all of the material required 
for maintenance work in Minneapolis, the transfers 
to the Jackson Street stores or the general office, and 
the local freight from the Dale Street shop. 

During the typical month of April of this year, one 
truck handled 94 tons of material and traveled 794 
miles in the 26 working days, while the other handled 
450 tons of material and traveled 812 miles. These two 
trucks have greatly expedited movements of material 
to and from the general store-in the territory served, 
and the speed at which deliveries can be made and the 
regularities of service have made it possible to reduce 
the amount of material which it is necessary to carry 
at the local stores to protect current demands of the 
using departments. 

The shop forces in St. Paul are also contributing to 
the reduction in non-revenue service handling costs in 
the vicinity by operating a one-ton truck which hauls 
car lighting batteries, drawbars, triple valves, springs, 
and other material to the coach yard for passenger cars; 
and makes rush deliveries of material from the battery 





Unloading Spikes and Bolts from Cars to Truck 
for Building Work 
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shop to cars and locomotives at the roundhouse. This 
truck goes to the local freight house for material re- 
ceived for special repairs to steam shovels and pile 
drivers, and to the St. Paul foundry or other firms for 
castings and other supplies. 

The other three trucks in the twin city district, con- 
sisting of two 2-ton and one 5-ton trucks, are operated 
by the bridge and building forces in Minneapolis. They 
are used chiefly in hauling snow, coal, sand and ma- 
terials used in the repair of bridges and _ buildings. 
Without them, much of the work would necessitate the 
hiring of van service or could only be done by push car 
operations or switching at considerable expense and 
delay. Taking into consideration specific work done, and 
comparing the cost of the work as nearly as possible 
with the corresponding expense without trucks, it has 
been estimated that the trucks save over $500 per 
month, as expressed in the following statement in 
which the truck hire is estimated at $3 per hour: 


Truck No. 1 

Jobs Hours Labor Alternative Saving 
Handling 

Haul material .. ‘ 4 $ 2.35 Load in car and switch $ 4.25 
Haul oxygen tanks .. 44 25.70 Hire truck at 5 cents cwt. 75.00 
Haul material ... 6 3.80 Carry by hand .......... 1.50 
Haul material ... 8 4.60 Load and switch ........ 5.50 
Haul material ...... 30 17.50 Load and switch ........ 7.50 
Haul material ...... 78 SO SE. c ceawcveniey es 188.45 
Haul material .... 25 14.60 Load and switch ........ None 
Haul material .... 3 E.7e Ge GI ccccsccscvcnss 7.75 
Tee SR sinesdncces $289.45 

Truck No. 2 
Pe GROW ccccceces 20 ie eS Ree $ 48.35 
OE essvctccs 6 CN rere 14.50 
OE eee 30 Ff GS rrr. 72.50 
Haul snow ....... 12 ( ~~ See ‘ 29.00 
Haul coal .. ‘ 3 DPC TEE, bas casevcacecs 7.25 
: £ merrerrererys $171.50 

Truck No. 3 
Haul bridge material 13 re Es nec nenaeagten $ 31.40 
Haul fence material 4 ey We EE bbc wees cicctes 9.65 
eee SEE sivas cucwees $ 41.05 


No More Trap Car Work 


Reference has been made to the truck operated by 
the mechanical forces at St. Paul. This department also 
operates a 5-ton truck at St. Cloud, 75 miles west. St. 
Cloud is the location of the company’s largest shop and 
a place where the store department handles much scrap 
and carries a system stock of car materials. The truck 
hauls to the store all car castings and other material 
reclaimed at the reclamation yard; carries various ma- 
terial, required by yard forces, from the store, wood 
mill or shops; hauls gasoline to the pump house at the 
river several miles away ;-and delivers and returns the 
tanks of oxygen and acetylene required in dismantling 
cars. The truck also hauls scrap wood to the boiler 
room, delivers lumber for rush jobs for the bridge and 
building forces to the freight house several miles away, 
and is frequently pressed into service to make trips to 
the foundry in St. Paul, 75 miles away, for castings re- 
quired on short notice. 


Keep Car Repairers Busy 


The trucking back to the freight house and foundry, 
in particular, saves the company large sums by reliev- 
ing the various departments from moving the materials 
in cars. At present, practically no short haul movement 
of company material is made by rail, at least no rush 
material. It is all handled by the trucks over excellent 
highways. 

At Willmar, Minn., a two-ton truck is operated by 
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the station forces for general service. It is estimated that 
this truck saves as much as $245 a month, as follows: 


Eliminating switching, transfer platform labor, and push 
car labor otherwise required to haul lLc.l. company ma- 
terial between the freight house and the storehouse and to 
haul small amounts of lumber from the material yard 
direct to the Lec.l. cars at the transfer platform ........ 
Dispensing with switching and train service for bridge 
and building crews and traveling on passenger trains, 
otherwise required to haul small amounts of material and 
bridge carpenters to nearby stations for emergency re- 
pairs to stock yards, water supply facilities, and bridges 60 
Overtime saved by hauling car men, and material to 
points within 50 miles for repairing bad order loaded cars 
instead of shipping the men by passenger train, and their 
idling after the work until the mext train ...........+.. 25 
Hauling heavy track material from the store or freight 
platform to points on the line where required for track 
repairs, otherwise requiring section labor to use the push 
GERR Sh GOES SENG chk acdc cwesevccsseeccsvssccess 10 


$150 


At Sioux City, Ia., the engine terminal and store are 
not only some distance from the car repair and bridge 
and building yard, but several miles from the center of 
the city, and from the freight house and passenger sta- 
tion. Here a three-ton truck is operated by the station 
forces for general service, that saves around $281 per 
month, computed as follows: 


Saving in switching service and transfer platform labor 
by hauling l.c.l, material between the freight house and 
GRE. .nhnddscanecuansinessdseese6angesnse.s5as0e0se0s< 

Saving in switching and train service and travel time 
for crews by trucking bridge and building material from 
the storage yard and store to points in the terminal, and 
also hauling carpenters to nearby towns for emergency 
repairs to water stations, stock yards, bridges, etc. ...... 30 

Saving in switching service by spotting cars of com- 
pany material for loading or unloading ...........e++sss5: 30 

Saving overtime of car men and delays to equipment by 
hauling car men and material to points within 60 miles 
for repairing bad order loads 

.Saving section labor by trucking track material from 
the store and freight house to points in the yard, thus 
dispensing with push car work 

aving car labor by loading bad order car wheels on 
flat cars for shipment to the St. Cloud shop .............. 11 


$130 


An important saving in connection with this truck- 
ing at Sioux City and Willmar, which is difficult to ex- 
ptess in money, is the promptness with which material 
is handled, which eliminates important delays in com- 
pleting repairs. 

At Breckenridge, Minn., a five-ton truck, operated 
by the division forces and chargeable jointly to the 
operating and the store departments, has improved the 
service to shippers of revenue freight as well as serv- 
ing the maintenance department. Here, all |. c. 1. ship- 
ments are trucked from Breckenridge to Wahpeton, a 
neighboring town, instead of being shipped by freight, 
at a saving of about $300 per month. In addition, the 
truck saves $100 per month by eliminating switching 
and transfer platform labor for 1. c, 1. company material 
between the freight depot, the transfer platform and the 
storehouse ; also $20 per month for hauling bridge and 
building material to repair points and for hauling the 
carpenters to nearby stations for emergency repairs, 
to which savings are to be added a $25 a month saving 
in overtime for car men and delays to equipment by 
hauling car men and material to points within a radius 
of 15 miles for repairing bad order loads, also $15 
per month for hauling heavy track material to yard 
points, instead of moving it through the yards on push 
cars, a total saving of around $470 per month, the 
trucks working 16 hrs. per day. 

At Grand Forks, N. D., the car department operates 
a 3-ton truck eight hours daily in moving material to 
and from the store, roundhouse, freight depot and pas- 
senger station, and hauling material for section, and 
bridge and building forces. The truck is also used to 
dispatch car men for emergency repairs to bad order 
cars. Previously, the stores department hired trucks 
to deliver rush materials ana on the basis of 2 cents 
per 100 Ib., or a minimum of 50 cents a load, it is ¢s- 
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timated that the truck is now saving at least $22 a 
month in this work, while it is also eliminating at least 
three switch engine hours daily at a saving of $18.75 
per day. By charging $4.24 labor per day for car 
helpers driving the truck (since the driver works as a 
car helper when not driving) and by charging 75 cents 
per day against the truck for gas and oil, it is estimated 
that in the aggregate, the savings amount to approxi- 
mately $379 per month. 


Thirteen Trucks Save $45,000 Annually 


Considering the 13 trucks in the foregoing descrip- 
tion that are operated under the various division su- 
perintendents and taking the savings reported by the 
division on the basis of the estimated reduction of 
handling expense and other costs, less labor and fuel 
for trucking, not including interest on investment, de- 
preciation or repairs, the 13 trucks save $3,800 per 
month, or possibly $45,000 a year, divided as follows: 


——— 
i Truck Forces avings 
 —y on anes. 333) 
2-ton Car 332 
Superior 1%4-ton Track 250 
Kelly Lake with gas crane Track 500 
1-ton Car 85 
18-pass. ireck = 
i i 2-ton " % 
Minneapolis —_ > 2S 2 
5-ton B. & B. 215 
Willmar 2-ton B. & B. = 
Breckenridge 5-ton B. & B. = 
Sioux City 5-ton B. & B. = 
Grand Forks 3-ton Car_ = 
Fargo 2-ton Station 59 
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RAILROAD FIRE LOSSES are 
caused largely by the Hazards shown. 
It is Necessary to Eliminate the 
HAZARDS to REDUCE such Losses. 
To ELIMINATE the HAZARDS 
it is Necessary to Recognize them 
when found. 
The REMEDIES for the 
HAZARDS are given. 
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Conditional Control of B. R. 
& P. by B.& O. Recommended 


Wasuinoton, D. C. 
RECOMMENDATION that the Interstate Com- 
A merce Commission approve a more or less tem- 
porary acquisition by the Baltimore & Ohio of 
control of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh by pur- 
chase of its stock is made in a proposed report by 
Assistant Director C. V. Burnside of the commission’s 
Bureau of Finance made public on October 2. He pro- 
poses that the commission find that the acquisition will 
be in the public interest and that the consideration to be 
paid for the stock is reasonable but that approval should 
be subject to the condition that until the further order 
of the commission the stock shall be held in such manner 
as will readily permit the control of the B. R. & P. to 
be transferred to some other carrier or carriers, if later 
determined by the commission to be required by the 
public interest. Other conditions are that all routes and 
channels of trade via existing gateways now employed 
for the movement of traffic of the B. R. & P. shall be 
kept open and efficiently maintained, so far as within the 
applicant’s power unless otherwise authorized by the 
commission, and that, until further order, the operations, 
accounts and statistics of the B. R. & P. shall be main- 
tained in such manner as to preserve the continuity of 
records for purposes of comparison. 

At another point in the report, discussing the inter- 
vention of the Mt. Jewett, Kinzua & Riterville for the 
purpose of securing the inclusion of its line as a part of 
the Baltimore & Ohio system, the report says that “the 
control authorized should be regarded for the present as 
temporary in character, and the disposition of the inter- 
vener’s line and any other short lines in similar position 
should be deferred pending a more permanent allocation 
of all lines involved.” 

By contract dated March 1, 1929, the Baltimore & 
Ohio agreed to purchase, subject to the commission’s ap- 
proval, from the Alleghany Corporation, 43,024 shares 
of the 6 per cent preferred stock and 96,927 shares of 
the common stock of the B. R. & P., these amounts 
constituting 84.82 per cent of the outstanding stock, for 
$14,263,216, plus interest at 6 per cent to date of settle- 
ment. It also offered to purchase the remaining shares 
at the same net price per share. 

The commission had denied, in December, 1927, an 
application of the Delaware & Hudson for authority to 
acquire control of the B. R. & P. by lease, largely on the 
ground that the disposition of such a strategic line should 
be deferred until after further consideration of the 
general consolidation question in eastern territory. At 
the hearing the D. & H. opposed the B. & O. applica- 
tion, contending that the same rule should be applied in 
the case of the B. & O. The Pennsylvania, Wabash and 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia also opposed the application. 
The discussion in the report of the general question in- 
volved in the application follows: 

The contention of the interveners that permanent disposition 
of the B. R. & P. is not justified by the present record is no 
doubt sound. However, it does not follow that a decision upon 
this application should be controlled by the action taken upon 
the application of the Delaware & Hudson looking to a lease 
of the B. R. & P._ The reasons for that action were stated in 
the report, 131 I. C. C. 750, but it may be mentioned here that 
the properties of the Delaware & Hudson and the B. R. & P. 
had no direct connection and their traffic and geographic re- 
lationships were not so close as between the applicant and the 
B. R. & P. Further, the proposal in that case was to lease and 


not merely to acquire controlling interest through stock owner- 
ship. The former method involves complete consolidation of 



































































operations and the discontinuance of operating reports by the 
lessor company. In the present case it is understood that no 
such unification is at present contemplated. It appears that 
under the present contracts the applicant and the B. R. & P. 
maintain joint agencies on the lines jointly operated, although 
maintaining separate train service. As understood, it is planned 
to extend this combination to the train operations over the 
tracks affected. Complete cessation of train operation on these 
tracks by either company could not be effected without author- 
ity from the commission under section 1 of the act. Therefore, 
it is necessary to assume that a division of revenue and expense 
would be necessary, analogous to the present separation of 
maintenance expense on a wheelage basis. Much coordination 
in the interest of more economical administration and opera- 
tion is possible without the loss of the operating identity of the 
B. R. & P. 

In app-aising the merit of the present application its rela- 
tionship to the proposed new route between New York and 
Chicago, evidently deemed of much importance by the applicant, 
must be practically disregarded. The record affords no basis 
for even a tentative conclusion as to the necessity of the par- 
ticular route proposed, as a part of the general transportation 
system, notwithstanding its very apparent value as a proposed 
part of the applicant’s system. Applications are now pending 
before the commission which bring into issue not only the dis- 
position of the B. R. & P., but also that of other and more im- 
portant lines upon which the applicant depends for the con- 
summation of its plan. These applications conflict in many 
other respects and their disposition will require a broad sur- 
vey of the transportation situation in the East. However, the 
advantages in economy and efficiency here indicated as possible 
througn the greater coordination of operations of joint facilities, 
if effected without serious impairment of service, should be 
realized, whatever the final disposition of the latter company. 
To secure this public benefit, and others which will be promoted 
by more complete identity of interest, the application should be 
granted, but with the condition, among others, that pending the 
further order of the commission the stock of the B. R. & P. 
must be held in such manner as will readily permit the control 
of the B. R. & P. must be held in such manner as will readily 
permit the control of the B. R. P. to be transferred elsewhere. 

In reaching this conclusion but little weight can be given to 
the element of public interest involved in the proposed develop- 
ment of increased traffic between Buffalo and Baltimore via 
the B. R. & P. It is borne in mind that the route has long been 
in existence, apparently without the development of much 
traffic. It passes through Pittsburgh and is some 200 miles 
longer than that of the Pennsylvania. The operating char- 
acteristics of the latter are not shown of record, but it appears 
that there are a considerable number of heavy grades on the 
B. R. & P., principally against southbound traffic. For a dis- 
tance of about 40 miles southeast of Buffalo the ruling grade 
is 89 feet per mile, equivalent to 1.69 per cent, and other 
grades are nearly as severe. The utility of the B. R. & P. asa 
route to points to the south and southwest, reached more di- 
rectly by way of the applicant’s system, is more apparent. 
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The Pennsylvania’s “Pittsburgh Express” Eastbound 
Near Lewistown Junction, Pa. 
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Looking Backward 
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Fifty Years Ago 


The total reported investment in the 81,840 miles of railways 
in the United States in 1878 was $4,772,297,000, or an average of 
$53,310 per mile. This compares favorably with the 17,333 
miles of British railways which have a capital investment of 
$3,890,000,000, or more than $224,000 per mile—Railway Age, 
October 2, 1879. 


The Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta [now part of the 
Atlantic Coast Line] was sold at Wilmington, N. C., on October 
1, under foreclosure of a first mortgage and was bought for 
$860,500 for the bondholders. The road extends from Wil- 
mington, N. C., to Columbia, S. C., 189 miles, and had, by the 
latest report, $4,248,000 bonded debt and $1,008,000 floating debt. 
—Railroad Gazette, October 3, 1879. 


The Jacksonville, Pensacola & Mobile was sold at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., on September 25 under a decree of the United 
States Circuit Court and was purchased by the attorney for 
the trustee for $50,000, subject to a prior lien of $800,000. 
This road and the Florida Central [both now parts of the 
Seaboard Air Line], extending from Jacksonville to Quincy, 
210 miles, have been the subject of very complicated litigation 
for the past six years. The purchase price for 60 miles of the 
Florida Central, which was sold at the same time, was $305,000. 
—Railroad Gazette, October 3, 1879. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


The head-end collision at New Market, Tenn., on September 
24, which killed 63 persons and injured as many more, raises 
with awful force the question whether the standard code is not 
seriously defective in failing to require that orders for opposing 
trains must be sent to the operator at the meeting point, as well 
as to the trains —Railway Age, October 7, 1904. 


At the semi-annual meeting in London on September 29, 
the shareholders of the Grand Trunk [now part of the Canadian 
National] voted to ratify the purchase of the Canada Atlantic. 
The Canada Atlantic extends from Depot Harbor, Ont., to All- 
burgh Junction, Vt., 400 miles, and its acquisition will provide 
the Grand Trunk with a line from Georgian Bay, via Ottawa, 
to the Vermont line, taking out of the field an important com- 
peting route for ocean-bound freight from the lakes to the 
Saint Lawrence river.—Railway Age, October 7, 1904. 


Ten Years Ago 


For the first time the railroads of this country, through the 
Railroad Administration, have entered into a national agree- 
ment with the shop crafts. The agreement includes 186 miles 
and provides for a maximum wage increase of four cents per 
hour, effective May 1, 1919.— Railway Age, October 6, 1919. 


The railways of England, Scotland and Wales were paralyzed 
on September 26 by the most complete strike in their history, 
and all the business of the country was disorganized for several 
days; but it seems certain that the strike will fail. People and 
press condemned the 60,000 strikers with substantial unanimity. 
The Government at once suspended the demobilization of the 
military forces and prepared to run trains with volunteers. 
Over 80,000 private motors were offered to the Government 
which was said, by September 29, to have the situation well i> 
hand.—Railway Age, October 6. 1919. 
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Communications and Books 





Long Distance Travel 


MANSFIELD, OXI. 


To THE Eptror: 

Replying to your editorial, “Popularize Long Distance 
Travel,” page 622, September 14 issue, I believe the big reason 
for long distance travel by automobile is the use of car on 
arrival at destination. Anyone accustomed to constant use of a 
car, could not be satisfied without one on his vacation. 

A. J. KNIcur. 


Favors English over Esperanto 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
To THE Eprtor: 

The case for English rather than Esperanto is stronger 
than Mr. Abbott puts it (Railway Age, September 21, page 
691). No other language would give one learning it oppor- 
tunity to make himself understood in as many parts of the 
world, and especially in as many parts of the commercial 
world, as does English, and there is a vast literature acces- 
sible to one who speaks English which would be entirely 
lacking to the student of Esperanto. To a Frenchman, a 
German, an Italian or any other national there is no language 
that would increase his opportunity to understand and to be 
understood on as broad and universal a scale as English and 
not in generations could Esperanto afford the same advantages. 
Any non-English nation, then, could gain more by teaching 
English than by teaching any other foreign tongue. 

F. R. WELsuH. 


A Home Atmosphere 
on the De Luxe Trains 


To THE Eprror: 

The editorial in Railway Age of September 14 on populariz- 
ing long-distance travel hits the nail right on the head, I 
believe. 

In my judgment, too much advertising has been done by 
the railroads in regard to their de luxe trains. I am sure that 
many people hesitate to travel in these de luxe trains because 
they are not sure just what is expected of them as passengers. 
I know of at least two cases where this is a fact. 

The railroads could well afford to emphasize the home-like 
comfort and convenience and atmosphere of their train service, 
rather than emphasizing features which the average traveler 
does not have in his home and accordingly is not accustomed 
to. 

I am glad to see that you have taken up this question and I 
hope that you will keep it agitated until something is done to 
correct the present conditions. 


D. W. C. BEcKER, 


Director, Traffic Management Department, 
La Salle Extension University. 


Car Windows in the 19th 
Century—and in the Twentieth 


New Yor«k. 
To tHe Eprtor: 

I see by your Odds & Ends column of September 21, page 
693, that a well-known American citizen has for many years 
carried with him on his travels a jimmy, with which to 
open car windows; certainly a necessary implement. I no- 
tice that even the Pullman porters have at last been pro- 
vided with these tools. The Pullman jimmies are of wood. 
W ood is the proper material. In these days of governmental 
mtericrence with the tastes, habits and prejudices of sov- 
reign American citizens, there is no telling when an officer 
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who is searching for liquor may arrest you as a burglar. 
Steel jimmies are too risky. 

But what I am writing for today is to ask why you do 
not “point with pride” to the fact that your paper had the 
honor of first publishing this idea? See Railroad Gazette 
of May 18, 1894, page 355. 

I quote below from the issue above mentioned. Turn to 
May 18, 1894, and you will find the cuts which illustrated 
this epochal invention. 

And to illustrate the very persistent way in which, not- 
withstanding 90 years’ experience, deviltry still: attaches to 
car windows, let me supplement this news of 35 years ago 
with an incident of travel only 35 days ago. On a prominent 
railroad leading into New York City, a passenger who got 
out his jimmy to open an obstinate window in a day coach, 
found that the maliciously ingenious designer of the car had 
fitted each sash with two spring locks, one at the left side 
and one at the right. To lift the sash it was thus necessary 
to use both hands simultaneously, to hold the locks open; 
and as the passenger had no third hand handy, with which 
to manipulate the jimmy, he gave up the attempt. The need 
of fresh air apparently was not specially pressing just at 
that time and he seems to have thought that it was not 
worth while to trouble another passenger to come to his aid. 

And not only deviltry, but dreary perversity. On the same 
road some of the coaches have been fitted with brass cams 
and levers (at the center of the window sill) so that the 
most obstinate sash is forced to yield. Apparently this cam 
arrangement made such a radical improvement in conven- 
ience—such a striking change in the traditions of two gen- 
erations of passengers—that the astonished car-shop men 
fainted, and ceased work after fitting the windows of only 
a few cars. 

B. R. BLANCHARD. 


Maryoripanks’ Car VENTILATOR 


From the Railroad Gazette, May 18, 1894, page 355. 

The block, Fig. 2, is placed on the window sill, either edgewise, endwise 
or sidewise, as may be necessary to bring the upper surface in the right 
position to form a fulcrum for the lever, Fig. 1. One end of the lever 
is then placed in position under the lifting bracket in the sash, and, the 
fulcrum block being properly adjusted, the brakeman, calling a passenger 


Fig. 1 Fie. 2 





to aid him, presses downward on the long arm of the lever with all the 
force he can command, and the window, nine times out of ten, will yield. 
Two blocks are sometimes necessary, and two should be provided, the 
extra cost being moderate. If there is no thumb piece on the sash, and 
no indentatson large enough to admit the end of the bar, a stout screw 
may be driven into the sash. 


What Should Be the Railroad 
Man’s International Language? 


GREENVILLE, Pa. 
To THE Eprror: 

One of the advantages of your publication is that you 
discuss so many different things, and the discussion on Esper- 
anto is one of the best we have had for a while. 

You have heard from an enthusiast of the new language 
and from another man who desires to have the English 
language used as the universal language. 

As one who is able, with dictionaries handy (and with plenty 
of time) to read ordinary, untechnical matter in French, Ger- 
man, Italian and Spanish, but without any knowledge of 
Esperanto beyond the fact that there is such an experimental 
language, it seems to me that there is a very good reason for 
a universal language, and a very good reason why it is doubt- 
ful whether one can come into successful use. 

That we need such a language is evidenced by the fact that 
the Latin language was, until comparatively recent times, used 
for that purpose, it being not much beyond 150 years ago that 
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its use was discontinued. Why it dropped from use, allowing 
the new ideas of each nation to be produced in its own local 
language, is beyond my knowledge. 

The result is that when there is an international convention 
of railroad men, there must be interpreters and a failure on 
the part of most men to get a clear idea of what is going on. 
That an international language is desirable seems clear. 

But language is but a tool with which to convey thought. 
The carpenter and the machinist and the boilermaker and the 
upholsterer use different designs of hammers, each specialized 
for its own purpose and not a very successful tool in a different 
trade than that for which it was developed. If we look at 
Esperanto from the standpoint that it is a specialized tool for 
conveying thought internationally, it may he that we will con- 
clude that it may become an effective tool, but there is a 
question. To use any national language runs us into two 
difficulties. 

The first is that feeling of nationalism which amounts to 
a jealousy or perhaps even hatred of the nation to whom the 
language is native. The English language would probably 
of all languages run into the greatest amount of that feeling. 

The second difficulty is the fact that a language, just as 
the other tools, is constantly being given minor changes, the 
successful ones of which remain fixed as improvements. From 
that standpoint, also, the English is at a disadvantage. 

It is based, first of all, upon two different roots. As Sir 
Harry Johnson truly remarks, England is Germany’s first and 
greatest colony, and the Anglo-Saxon roots form the powerful 
everyday part of the language. The Normans brought in their 
variety of French which became the court language, which 
today forms the reai basis of what one may call the literary 
side of the present day English language. 

Superimposed upon this is the great bulk of words from 
all sorts of languages from the seven seas which have been 
brought home by the sailors and traders and, when appropriate, 
adopted into the language as fixtures. 

As a consequence, the English language is, to me, probably 
the most complicated of all the greater languages. It is 
probably able for that reason entitled to be called the language 
in which the most accurate description of a thought can be 
produced, but is difficult to learn, or at least so it seems to 
me when I consider the many foreigners of many, many, 
many nationalities whom I have known, none of them becoming 
so proficient that they made no errors in the use of the Eng- 
lish, even after many years of residence here. 

There is the further difficulty in that the English language, 
while it has been growing, has been growing in two directions 
at least, and it would be necessary for us to decide whether 
the English of England itself or our brand of English was 
to be the language to be taught universally. 

Would the railroad man in the United States and the one 
in England have the same idea of the word “truck”, for 
example? Is a “platelayer” the same as a “sectionman”? 

No doubt in every language lies the barrier to the free 
interchange of accurate thought which is contained in our 
use of the word “frog”, for example. It might be a thing 
in a track to keep the train on the track at a switch, it may 
be a device in the track to derail the train which passes a 
signal, and the wreck master has in his tool car another varicty 
of a frog to put the engine back on the track. One word 
to cover three separate meanings of keeping the engine on 
the track, to put it off the track, and to put it back on the 
track again. 

We are accustomed to the various uses of the word here. 
The circumstances under which the word is used make the 
meaning clear to us, but a language for international use 
must be clearer. 

Now that this subject has been brought out for discussion, 
would it not be well for you to have one of your people in- 
vestigate the subject. 

There are probably many like myself who would be willing 
to study Esperanto if there is any probability that there will 
be an opportunity to make use of it following the progress 
of railroad work in foreign countires, but who would not 
care to bother with learning the language just for the sake 
of the experience. 


A. M. Orr. 
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Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarwn. 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


Le Développement des Services Internationaux des Wagons- 
Lits Depuis la Guerre, by Charles Loisan. Recent railroad 
history in Europe and Asia from an unusual angle. The estab- 
lishment and progress of the “Blue Trains,” and “The Golden 
Arrow” without which some modern novelists would apparently 
be helpless, the “Simplon-Orient” and the other “de luxe” in- 
ternational trains are given in this article. Revue Générale des 
Chemins de Fer, September, 1929, p. 219-230. 

Elekstrische Bahnen, by D. O. Héring. History of the ap- 
plication of electricity to city, railroad and industrial rail- 
road purposes with discussion of modern electric motive-power, 
Diesel locomotives, industrial railways, their construction, 
equipment and operation. Illustrations. 515 p. Pub. by Walter 
De Gruyter & Co., Berlin and Leipzig, Germany. 

Government Ownership of Railways—A List of Publications 
1917—1929. “In the preparation of this bibliography every 
effort has been made to include references to all the available 
literature on the subject—good, bad, and indifferent—for and 
against government ownership.” Issued as Miscellaneous series 
Bulletin no. 49. 98 p. Pub. by Library, Bureau of Railway 
Economics, Washington, D. C. Apply. : 

Making Steam Locomotive Models That Actually Run, by 
Gene A. Day. Illustrated sketch of the hobby of A. P. Clow 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Washington Star 
Magazine section, September 15, 1929, p. 2. 

The Texas & Pacific Railway—Part II, by Curtis G. Green. 
Part I of this history of the Texas & Pacific and its motive 
power was included in the July 13 Booklist. Baldwin Locomo- 
tives, October, 1929, p. 22-33. 

Transportation in the Mississippi and Ohio Valleys. Pre- 
pared by the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, War 
Department and the Bureau of Operations, U. S. Shipping 
Board as their Transportation series no. 2. “This report is 
designed to give information respecting the navigable water- 
ways of the Mississippi system, the ports and terminal facilities 
available for handling traffic, and the commerce over these 
routes... Owing to the large number of streams and the wide 
expanse of territory included within the scope of the report, it 
has been necessary to confine the published data to the more 
important physical and commercial features of the system.” p. 
ix. Illustrations and maps. 257 p. Pub. by U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., Washington, D. C., $1.25. 


Periodical Articles 

American Railroading in North Russia, by Maj. E. E. Mac- 
Morland. An illustrated article on problems and accomplish- 
ments. Military Engineer, September-October 1929, p. 416-427. 

Diesel-Fuel-Oil Specifications. Progress report of the A. S. 
M. E. special research committee. “Suggested specifications” 
p. 765. Mechanical Engineering, October 1929, section 1, Pp. 
765-768. 

The Locomotives of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, by 
Paul T. Warner. A history of motive-power which is also 2 
history of the railroad. The reproduction of the table “Report 
Exhibiting Mileage and Expenses of Engines Upon Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad, During the Year Ending June 30, 
1865” on pages 42-43 will be of particular interest. Baldwin 
Locomotives, October 1929, p. 39-64. 

Manchuria, Promised Land of Asia, by Frederick Simpich. 
“Invaded by railways and millions of settlers, this vast region 
now recalls early boom days in the American West,” p. 379. 
“More railway construction is under way in Manchuria now 
than in any other part of the world” p. 385. Many illustrations, 
mostly of railways. National Geographic Magazine, October 
1929, p. 379-428. 

Military Railroads During the Civil War, by Eva Swantner. 
Summary of the manuscript thesis “Northern Control of 
Southern Railroads During the Civil War” noted in the March 
9, 1929 Booklist. Illustrated. Military Engineer, July-Av- 
gust, September-October, 1929, p. 310-316, 434-439. 
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Odds and Ends of Ratlroading 





Seasickness Makes Railroader 
Charles W. Jones of the Southern Pacific became an engine- 
man because he suffered from seasickness. He was born 
and raised many miles from a railway, and started work 
as an oiler on a steamship. He was in this service for 15 
months and was seasick every time the boat went to. sea. 


So, not wishing to become a permanent invalid, he went toa’ / \ - 
, . €.. railroad run parallel with Broad street, the main thorough- | 


work on the railroad. 


Engineman Writes Song 


J. W. Small, an engineman on the Norfolk division of the 
Pennsylvania, realized an ambition recently, when a senti- 
mental song written by him, entitled “My Country Sweet- 
heart,” was set to music and published by a New York music 
publisher. Inspired by his success, Mr. Small hopes to publish 
other songs in the near future, the themes for which are well 
outlined in his mind. 


Tree Monument to Roadmaster 


A leafy tribute was paid to the late George Woods, former 
roadmaster on the Rock Island, at Geary, Okla., recently 
when employees of the Panhandle division dedicated a tree 
“in living memory” to Mr. Woods’ long railway service. 
Near the tree was erected a granite monument, to which 
a bronze tablet was attached bearing his name and his 
service record. 


Names Is Names 
The line of the Canadian National between Halifax, N. S., 
and St. Johns, N. B., via Moncton, is remarkable for many 
things, but it probably holds the record for this country, at 
least, in the way of unpronounceable station names, in its 
stretch of 278 miles. Here are some of the best of them, to 
roll over the tongue: Shubenacadie, Stewiacke, Memramcook, 
Anagance, Penobsquis, Petitcodiac, Plumweseep, Apohaqui, 
Passekeag, Nauwigewauk, Quispamsis. If there is any other 
stretch of line that can equal this record for tongue-twisters, 

this department would like to hear about it. 


Snails Halt Locomotive 

Locusts have been known to stop trains in Egypt and Tunis, 
and grasshoppers have done the same trick in Argentina, while 
the despised caterpillars have often gathered on the rails in 
certain American states to stall the wheels of the locomotives, 
but a story is being printed in the Paris press from Morocco 
showing that the humble snail has been successful in holding 
up railway traffic in the French zone there. A heavily laden 
freight train was on its way from Casablanca to Kourigha 
when it was found that the wheels of the locomotive, although 
they continued to revolve, made no progress. An investigation 
proved that the rails were covered with millions of snails. Sand 
placed on the tracks enabled the locomotive to plow its way 
through the invaders, but eventually it had to stop and wait 
until a relief engine arrived from Kourigha. 


Milk Man Goes Exploring 

Traffic through the tunnel approach to the Eads Bridge of 
the Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis, Mo., was tied 
up for two hours recently, when Daniel Brown, milk and egg 
man from Licking, Mo., mistook the tunnel for a darkened 
Street and proceeded to drive his automobile truck, filled with 
milk cans, into the Eighth and Clarke avenue entrance. For- 
tunately the tower man at Eighth and Spruce streets saw the 
truck enter the tunnel and he held up all trains until search- 
ers caught up with the truck and brought it out of the tunnel. 
It was necessary to take the machine to the Eads Bridge in 
order to turn it around in the narrow tunnel. Brown’s explan- 
ation was that he had made a detour to avoid a fire and 
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thought the tunnel was an unlighted street. Physicians at the 
city hospital said Brown had been drinking something else than 
milk. Police Judge Roscan fined him $10 for trespassing on 
the railroad property. 


He’s Still Scared 
At Burlington, N. J., on the Pennsylvania, the tracks of the | 


fare. On a recent Saturday night, Russell B. Evans, Trenton | 
motorist, made a wrong turn at Broad and High streets, land- 
ing, car and all, on the tracks. Evans thought he heard the 
screech of a train whistle. 

Jamming his foot on the accelerator he started the auto down 
the tracks trying to keep ahead of the imaginary train. Saturday 
night shoppers rubbed their eyes and stared at the machine, 
bumping and rumbling, first over the -ties, then on the rails. 
Somebody called the Trenton division train dispatchers. They 
replied that the motorist had a “clear block,” but thought it 
might be a good idea to get him on a more even keel. Two 
tires busted. Bystanders helped the perspiring car owner lift 
his machine from the railroad’s right of way. 

“Some night!” he said huskily, limping off into the gloom, 
after inquiring the way to the nearest repair station. 


Over the Line with Dad 

(D. A. Ellsworth, in Kansas City Star) 
If I could be a boy again, 

On the wings of fancy loose, 
Free from the cares that make us men, 

In my dear old Dad’s caboose; 
©f all there was I now recall 

That made my boy heart glad, 
I wish that I might go again, 

Over the line with Dad. 


Chum with the brakeman, laugh and joke, 
Ride on the engine a while, 
Washing away the grime and smoke, 
Standing up straight in the aisle; 
Climbing up on the counter high, 
O, what a treat for a lad! 
Coffee, sandwich and custard pie— 
Over the line with Dad. 


Sit ’way up in the lookout too, 
With an eye on the jostling cars, 
Climbing there in the night to view 
The way of the lanterned stars; 
Snuggled close to the truest friend 
That ever a fellow had, 
Wishing the trip might never end— 
Over the line with Dad. 


I grudge no one the train de luxe, 
With its splendid wood and brass, 

For fond I keep in memory’s book, 
A record none may surpass; 

Ah, could I only by magic ruse, 
Take any trip to be had, 

I’d rather ride in that old caboose, 
Over the line with Dad. 


The old caboose has gone long since, 
And its crew has whistled the sky, 
Fancy still with its radiant tints 
Illumines the days gone by! 
And when God’s caller comes round for me, 
My heart shall be far from sad, 
If only I know that I’m to go 
Over the line with Dad. 







































































































REPRESENTATIVE DENISON, of Illinois, 
has introduced in Congress two bills, in 
accordance with recommendations made 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission ; 
H. R. 4287 to amend section 1 of the in- 
terstate commerce act to provide penalties 
for bribery of railroad employees and H. 
R. 4288, to require railroads to use steel 
or steel underframe passenger cars. 


L. A. Downs, President of the Illinois 
Central, is announced to speak at the Rail- 
way Business Association dinner in Chi- 
cago on November 21. The program will 
conclude with an address by Hans V. 
Kaltenborn, associate editor of the Brook- 
lyn Daily Eagle. At the business confer- 
ence during the day railway budgetting 
will be discussed by Elmer T. Howson, 
Western Editor of the Railway Age. 


AT A MEETING of the Veteran Em- 
ployees’ Association, of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific at Seattle, 
Wash., on September 19, it was decided 
to combine the Veteran Employees’ or- 
ganization with the Pioneer Club. The 
Pioneer Club is composed of employees 
who live east of the Mississippi river 
and it has hitherto been a separate or- 
ganization. The new organization is 
known as the Veteran Employees’ Asso- 
ciation and has 5,572 members. The 
officers elected are: CC. W. Mitchell, 
Milwaukee, Wis., president; W. D. Car- 
rick, vice-president; and Mrs. Grant 
Williams, secretary-treasurer. 


N. Y. R. R. Club to Discuss 
Containers 


At the next meeting of the New York 
Railroad Club, to be held at the Engineer- 
ing Societies’ Building, 29 West Thirty- 
ninth street, New York, on October 18, 
at 8 p. m., the subject for discussion will 
be “The L. C. L. Company’s contribution 
to the progress in the art of handling 
shipments by car and container.” An 
illustrated lecture will be given on this 
subject by S. N. Kellogg, special repre- 
sentative, operating department, New 
York Central. A. W. Shaeffer, assistant 
marine manager, New York Central, and 
H. E, Stocker, resident manager, Mun- 
son Steamship Lines, will speak on “The 
Dawn of a New Era in Freight Han- 
dling.” 
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New England Railroad Club 
Meeting 

The New England Railroad Club will 
hold its first meeting of tha 1929-30 
season at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass., on October 8. Dinner will be 
served at 6:30 p.m. and the meeting will 
start at 7:45 p.m. The speaker will be 
Kent T. Healy, assistant professor of 
transportation, Yale University, who will 
deliver an address entitled “An American 
View of English Railroading”. 


Texas Railroad Commission 
Report 


The annual report of the Railroad 
Commission of Texas for 1928 comments 
upon grade crossing accidents, rate hear- 
ings, and motor coach regulation. It 
recommends that the State legislature 
adopt a program, extending over 5 or 
10 years, to eliminate the crossings of 
the densely traveled highways. 

It is recommended that the law be 
so amended as to permit any member 
of the commission or a designated em- 
ployee, where necessary, to hold hear- 
ings and to make a record of the 
testimony so as to allow the commission 
to render its decision on the record thus 
made. During the year 86 public hear- 
ings were held, and 416 complaints or 
other matters respecting railroad rates 
and service were given informal docket 
numbers and settled. 

In 1928, regulated motor coaches op- 
erated over approximately 31,000 miles 
of public highway and transported 4,843,- 
224 passengers. Of these passengers 
none were killed or seriously injured. 


Railway Fire Protection 
Association 


The annual convention of the Railway 
Fire Protection Association will open at 
the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont., at 
ten o'clock on Tuesday morning, October 
15, the first business being the address of 
the president, F. R. Bradford (Boston & 
Maine). Other addresses at the morn- 
ing session will be those of Grant Hall, 
vice-president of the Canadian Pacific 
and Franklin H. Wentworth of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association. 

The list of addresses by others than 
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members of the association includes the 
following: Tuesday afternoon, W. D. 
Robb, (C. N. R.); E. P. Heaton, fire 
marshall of the Province of Ontario; 
Wednesday morning, J. Grove Smith, 
fire commissioner, for the Dominion ot 
Canada; Wednesday afternoon, A. R. 
Small, vice president of Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 

The committee reports include the 
following subjects: Tuesday afternoon, 
Motor Transportation, George H. Scott, 
chairman; Storage of Records, J. L, 
Rice, chairman; Handbook, T. E. Chap- 
man, Jr., chairman. Wednesday morn- 
tng, Air Compressors, C. A. Thompson, 
chairman; Grain Elevators, George A. 
Bryant, chairman; Storehouses and 
Material Yards, E. J. Reilly, chairman. 
Thursday morning, Revision of Fuel Oil 
Report, E. L. Tallichet, chairman. 


War Department Establishes 
Railway Section 


Orders have been issued recently by the 
War Department establishing a Railway 
Section in the office of the Chief of En- 
gineers, United States Army. This sec- 
tion is charged with the supervision of 
all railway work assigned to the Corps 
of Engineers in event of war, and the 
preparation of war plans for the con- 
struction, operation and maintenance of 
such railways. Some of the responsibili- 
ties of this section are as follows: Main- 
tenance of contact with the commercial 
railway systems of the United States; the 
preparation of policies affecting the per- 
sonnel, training, and operations of engi- 
neer railway organizations; preparation 
of tables of organization and equipment 
of railway troops; the determination of 
construction and maintenance require- 
ments for military railways and the prepa- 
ration of type plans and railway esti- 
mates; the preparation of studies in con- 
nection with the movement of railway 
artillery. 

The Chief of the Railway Section is 
Captain Marshall J. Noyes, Corps of En- 
gineers, who has had a number of years 
practical railway experience. It is under- 
stood that the Chief of Engineers con- 
templates giving reserve officers now 4S- 
signed to railway units the opportunity of 
active duty training in this newly created 
s¢ction. This will give them an oppor 
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tunity to observe the railway activities of 
the Office of the Chief of Engineers, and 
will afford an opportunity for the inter- 
change of ideas on the problems of the 
Railway Section. 


Cars and Locomotives Ordered 
The railroads on September 1 had 


31,898 freight cars on order, the Car” 


Service Division of the American Rail- 
way Association announced 6p Septem- 
ber 28. This was an increase of 22,641 
cars above the number on order on Sep- 
tember 1 last year and 13,134 cars above 
the same day two years ago. Of the 
total, 18,544 were box cars, an increase 
of 14,399 compared with the same date 
last year. Coal cars numbered 11,818, 
an increase of 9,474, compared with the 
number of such cars on order on Sep- 
tember 1 last year. Refrigerator cars 
on order totaled 228, flat cars, 1,258, and 
other misceilaneous freight cars, 50, all 
being reductions under one year ago. 

Locomotives on order on September 1 
numbered 395, compared with 100 on the 
same day in 1928, 207 on September 1, 
1927, and 533 on September 1, 1926. 

New freight cars placed in service in 
the first eight months of 1929 totaled 
51,680, of which box cars totaled 24,- 
726; coal cars 18,136; flat cars 2,963; 
refrigerator cars 3,349 and stock cars 
1,990. Other classes installed in service 
during that period totaled 516. New 
locomotives placed in service in the first 
eight months of 1929 totaled 474. 


Ralph Modjeski Honored 


Ralph Modjeski, one of America’s fore- 
most bridge builders, has been awarded 
the John Fritz gold medal, highest of 
American engineering honors, by the John 
Fritz Medal Board of Award, composed 
of 16 recent past presidents of the four 
national societies of civil; mining and 
metallurgical, mechanical and electrical 
engineers. The award was made for the 
notable achievement of Dr. Modjeski as 
an engineer of great bridges combining 
the principles of strength and beauty, and 
in appreciation of his distinguished scien- 
tific and industrial contributions to the 
art of bridge building. 

Dr. Modjeski, who was born in 
Cracow, Poland, in 1861, and who came 
to this country with his parents in 1876, 
obtained his engineering education at the 
Ecole des Ponts et Chaussees in Paris. 
As designer, construction engineer or 
consultant he has been identified with 
many of America’s most notable bridges, 
including the McKinley bridge over the 
Mississippi river at St. Louis, Mo., the 
Columbia river bridge at Celilo, Ore., the 
Keokuk bridge over the Mississippi river, 
the Ohio river bridge at Cincinnati, the 
Thames river bridge at New London, 
Conn., the Quebec bridge over the St. 
Lawrence river, the Poughkeepsie bridge 
over the Hudson, the Philadelphia-Cam- 
den bridge over the Delaware river and 
the Manhattan bridge over the East river, 
New York. In 1911, Dr. Modjeski re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of engineer- 
ing trom the University of Illinois. Since 
1892 he has been a consulting bridge en- 
gmeer in Chicago. He is a member of 
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the National Academy of Sciences and 
of numerous other scientific and engineer- 
ing organizations. 


The Canadian Roads in August 


Operating net of the Canadian Pacific 
for the month of August showed a 
decrease of $1,904,108 from August of 
last year, standing at $2,871,681, as com- 
pared with $4,775,789 in the corresponding 
month of 1928. By the same comparison, 
gross earnings showed a decrease of 
$1,842,429, while operating expenses were 
higher by $61,679. 

For the eight-month period of the 
current year ending with August, gross 
earnings show an increase of $3,190,908 
at $138,387,868, but operating expenses 
were higher by $4,996,825, so that net 
shows a decrease of $1,805,916 from the 
corresponding period of last year. 

The following table shows the earn- 
ings, expenses and net for the month 
of August, and for the eight-month 
period ending with August: 
AUGUST 

192 


1929 28 Ine. 
Gross $17,662,615 $19,505,045 *$1,842,429 
Exp. 14,790,934 14,729,256 61,679 





Net $2,871,681 $4,775,789 $1,904,108 
EIGHT MONTHS ENDING— 


Aug. ’29 Aug. ’28 Inc. 
Gross $138,387.868 $135,196,960 $3,190,908 
Exp. 115,266,699 110,269,874 4,996,824 





Net $23,121,169 $24,927,085 *$1,805,916 





* Decrease. 


Gross earnings of the Canadian Na- 
tional for the eight months period to 
the end of August, 1929, were $173,324,442 
as against $170,934,671 for the corres- 
ponding period of 1928, an increase of 
$2,389,771 or 1.40 per cent. 

During the same eight months period 
operating expenses were $144,190,590 as 
against $141,360,534, an increase of $2,- 
829,055 or 2 per cent. Net earnings for 
the eight months were $29,133,851 in 1929, 
as against $29,573,136 in 1928, a decrease 
of $439,284. 

For the month of August, 1929, gross 
earnings were $22,815,825 as against $24,- 
429,340, a decrease of 6.60 per cent. 
Operating expenses during the month of 
August amounted to $18,225,900 as against 
$18,345,026, a decrease of $119,125 or 65 
per cent. Net earnings during the month 
of August, 1929, were therefore, $4,589,- 
924 as against $6,084,313, a decrease of 
$1,494,389. 

The operating ratio for the eight 
months period ending August 31 was 
83.19 per cent as against 82.70 per cent, 
for the same period of 1928, and for the 
month of August the operating ratio 
was 79.88 per cent as against 75.09. 


Safety Congress Held at 
Chicago 


The eighteenth annual Safety Congress 
of the National Safety Council was held 
at Chicago on September 30 to Octobe: 
4 with over 630 representatives of rail- 
roads in attendance at the Steam Rail- 
road Section sessions which convened 
on October 1 to 3 and over which J. E 
Long, superintendent of safety of the 
Delaware & Hudson presided. Many in- 
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teresting papers on safety were presented 
by officers of the various departments of 
railroads, the program being arranged to 
consider the subjects of interest to cer- 
tain classes of employees at particular 
times. The business of the morning 
session of the first day was of a general 
nature and included reports of various 
committees; an address on Accident 

Causes and Remedies by T. H. Carrow, 

superintendent of safety of the Pennsyl- 

vania; and an address on Foremanship 
by George Opp, safety engineer of the 

Detroit Edison Company. 

The afternoon session of the first day 
was devoted to mechanical department 
activities. E. B. Hall, general superin- 
tendent of motive power and machinery 
of the Chicago & North Western spoke 
on Mechanical Accidents—Their Causes 
and Remedies; J. C. Mengel, assistant 
to the works manager of the Altoona 
Shops of the Pennsylvania addressed the 
meeting on Safety in a Large Shop; H. 
C. Caswell, superintendent of locomo- 
tive shops of the Wabash at Decatur, 
[ll., spoke on Safety in Shop Operation ; 
G. A. Silva, superintendent of shops of 
the Boston & Maine at Boston gave a 
talk on The Elimination of Shop Acci- 
dents; and H. L. Needham presented a 
paper on The Value of Close Super- 
vision in Accident Prevention. 

At the morning session of the second 
day, several addresses on subjects of 
interest to the maintenance of way de- 
partment were presented. These included : 
The report of the Engineering commit- 
tee by A. N. Reece, chief engineer of the 
Kansas City Scuthern; Maintenance of 
Way Accidents by R. B. Ball, assistant 
chief engineer of the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe, Safety in the mainten- 
ance of Way Department by E. H. Mc- 
Govern, division engineer of the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis at 
Mattoon, Ill.; Safety to Track Employees 
by J. R. Watt, general roadmaster of the 
Louisville & Nashville at Louisville, Ky. ; 
What Boy Scouts Can Do to Reduce 
Railroad Accidents by Dr. George J. 
Fisher, deputy chief scout executive of 
the Boy Scouts of America; and The 
Surgeon’s Co-Operation in Safety Con- 
tests by J. R. Nelson, chief surgeon of 
the Union Pacific. 

Following a luncheon at which T. C. 
Powell, president of the Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois was the principal speaker, 
various transportation officers spoke. 
These included R. H. Aishton, president 
of the American Railway Association; F. 
S. Risley, general superintendent of the 
New York Central who spoke on Safety 
and Transportation; G. A. Stokes, super- 
intendent of the Canadian National whose 
subject was How We Prevent Accidents 
in Canada; Frank Walker, trainmaster of 
the Illinois Central, who spoke on The 
Value of Safety Supervision; W. S. Carr, 

assistant superintendent of the New York. 
New Haven & Hartford whose subject 
was The Supervisor’s Responsibility for 
Safety; P. O. Ellis, general yardmaster 
of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, who spoke 
on The Best Methods of Accident Preven- 
tion for Yard Employees; and B. H. Bow- 
man, assistant trainmaster of the Reading 
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who spoke on Safety of First Importance 
in the Discharge of Duty. 

The meeting was concluded on the third 
morning with an address on Transporta- 
tion Service Accidents by G. H. Jacobs, 
superintendent of the Northern Pacific 
and committee reports on Public Rela- 
tions, Present and Future Activities and 
Membership. 


Dedication of New Trains 


The new 20-hour passenger trains of 
the New York Central between New 
York and Chicago began business on 
Sunday, September 29, as heretofore an- 
nounced, and the regular twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited, westbound, leaving at 2:45 
p.m., consisted of three sections. The 
new train, the “Commodore Vanderbilt,” 
which follows the “Century” at 4 p. m., 
started from New York in the presence 
of a crowd of about a thousand invited 
guests and others. W. K. Vanderbilt, 
connected with the management of the 
road for several years past and now a 
director—great-grandson of the Com- 
modore—officiated, in place of the con- 
ductor, to give the starting signal. The 
Terminal Red-cap orchestra furnished 
music prior to the departure of the train 

This is said to be the first train ever 
named for an individual. Albert Stone, 
veteran employee of the auditor's office, 
who was in the group, is now 94 years 
old, and is believed to be the oldest 
railroad employee in the country. He 
was a contemporary of the Commodore. 

The eastbound “Commodore Vander- 
bilt” was sent out from Chicago with 
similar ceremonies, music being furnished 
by the band from the shops of the 
company at Collinwood, Ohio. Charles 
Hogan, who was engineman on some of 
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Departure of the “Golden Arrow” from Chicago 
The train was christened by Princess Floating Cloud, of the Winnebagoes. The princess 


appears in the center of the picture. The others, left to right are: A. 


. MacSweeney, super- 


intendent freight transportation; C., W. Getty, assistant general passenger agent; Major C. E. 


McCullough, passenger traffic manager; 


Higginbottom, general manager; C. G. Pen- 


W. C. 
nington, general passenger agent; and W. W. Burrell, superintendent of labor and wage bureau. 


the famous fast runs made by the New 
York Central in 1890-93 was at the 
throttle of the locomotive. 

The “Golden Arrow,” new 20-hour train 
of the Pennsylvania between New York 





Departure of the “Commodore Vanderbilt” from New York 


The men and women in antique costumes are employees of the traffic department of the road, 


dressed up for the occasion. The other persons, from left to right are: R. 
president; G. H. Ingalls, vice president; P. E. 


D. Starbuck, vice 
Crowley, president; W. K. Vanderbilt, director; 


and Albert Stone, employee of the road since 1850. 








and Chicago, was christened, on its de- 
parture from New York City by Mrs. 
G. A. G. Haslam, daughter of vice- 
president Elisha Lee. The departure of 
the train was attended by interesting 
ceremonies and music was furnished by 
the Sunrise Trail Band of the Long 
Island. Present at the ceremonies were 
representatives of the New York city 
and state governments and a large num- 
ber of other public officials. After the 
departure of the train, officers of the 
road held a reception at the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel. 


Reading Opens New Station 
at Philadelphia, Pa. 


The new North Broad Street station 
of the Reading at Philadelphia, Pa., was 
placed in operation on September 30, at 2 
p.m. While the autumn schedule of trains 
went into effect on September 29 with all 
trains to and from Philadelphia stopping 
at the station, the building itself was not 
placed in operation until after the formal 
opening. 

Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury, was the principal speaker and 
officially opened the building. Agnew T. 
Dill, president of the Reading, presided 
and addresses were made by E. T. 
Stotesbury, chairman of the Reading 
tboard of directors, Mayor Mackey, 
of Philadelphia, Charles H. Grakelow, 
representing the business associations of 
North Philadelphia, and Secretary Mel- 
lon. The Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce also participated as well as the 
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Uptown Business Association, the Central 
North Philadelphia Business Association 
and the Broad Street Merchant’s League. 
Music was supplied by the Reading Shop 
Band. After the exercises the ticket win- 
dows were opened and the entire facili- 
ties of the station placed in operation. 

Located in the heart of North Philadel- 
phia, the new $2,000,000 station has been 
erected to take care of the great increase 
in traffic originating in that part of the 
city. 

The project includes all the essentials 
of the modern city passenger station, with 
all the latest facilities in the station 
building proper, and with vehicle entrances 
off the main street, parking space, shel- 
tered train platforms to accommodate the 
longest trains, and connections to the city’s 
high speed subway under Broad street. 

The station building has been designed 
in the classic Grecian style. The Broad 
street front, 200 ft. long, is a Doric col- 
onnade of Buff Indiana lime stone on a 
pink granite base. A large clock sur- 
mounts this supported by allegorical sculp- 
tured figures. 

The building is free of any adjacent 
buildings and the large triangular plot of 
ground on its north side has been laid 
out in grass and shrubbery to give an 
attractive setting when viewed from North 
Broad street. The plot is 100 ft. by 
200 ft. 

Entering the building from Broad street 
through the colonnade, one descends a 
monumental Travertine stone stair to the 
large main waiting room on the same level 
as the tracks. The floor of this waiting 
room is of marble, the sidewalks are of 
Travertine stone imported from Italy, and 
the ceiling is beautifully decorated in 
color, 

Opening from the main waiting room 
are all the facilities. There is a large 
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ticket office with separate windows for 
all classes of tickets, waiting room for 
women and men, a lunch room, barber 
shop, telephone room, baggage room, and 
news stand. In addition to the lunch 
room on the waiting room floor level, 
which will have both counter and table 
service, there will also be a dining room 
on the upper or Broad street level. The 
lunch and dining rooms will be under the 
same management as the Reading Ter- 
minal Restaurant. 

The interior of the station building is 
illuminated by specially designed fixtures. 
Flanking the main entrance stairway are 
sculptured urns which will illuminate the 
colored ceiling. 

While it will be possible to alight in 
front of the building on Broad street and 
enter there, as previously described, in 
order to give proper space free of traffic 
congestion for vehicles entering and leav- 
ing the station or parking there, a drive- 
way has been arranged which enters east 
from Broad street on the south side of 
the building, dropping down to the rear 
tc the level of the main waiting room and 
tracks, circling the building, and rising 
again to form an exit to Broad street 
north of the building. 

From this driveway there will be an 
entrance in the east side of the building 
connecting directly with the main waiting 
room, At this point will be located the 
taxi stand. To the south and rear of the 
building is located a parking space for the 
company’s patrons. This is reached by 
the same driveway. 

The building is warmed by a constant 
supply of temperate fresh air automatic- 
ally regulated to a uniform temperature. 

The train platforms, one for inbound 
and one for outbound trains, are reached 
from the main waiting room by a wide 
tunnel. The outbound platform is 1212 





The New North Broad Street Station of the Reading at Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ft. long, the inbound 1065. They are of 
concrete of ample width to prevent crowd- 
ing and are sheltered. Each platform is 
provided with a closed waiting room, 
wherein are also phone booths. To build 
the platforms to this length, it was nec- 
essary to reconstruct the bridges over 
Thirteenth and Cumberland streets, move 
the York street freight house and rear- 
range the Huntingdon street car yard 
tracks. 

Each platform serves two tracks, the to- 
tal being four. The platforms are con- 
nected at their southern end with Thir- 
teenth street by a descending stairway. 
The same tunnel which leads from the 
waiting room to the passenger platforms, 
continues on and connects with the Le- 
high avenue station of Philadelphia’s 
Broad street subway. 

A separate entrance from Broad street 
near Lehigh avenue gives access to a 
stairway entering the tunnel connecting. 
the platforms with the Broad street sub- 
way. At the foot of this stairway is lo- 
cated an auxiliary ticket office. This will 
make it possible for pedestrians approach- 
ing the station from the north and patrons 
entering from the subway to purchase 
tickets here, and proceed directly to the 
train platforms. 

In addition to the passenger tunnel, 
there is a large tunnel for baggage con- 
nected to the train platforms and to the 
station building and elevators, thus sep- 
arating the handling of baggage from 
the passengers. 

The erection of this station also made 
necessary an addition to the power house 
of the Reading on the opposite side of 
the tracks. 

The project was designed and executed 
under the supervision of Clark Dillen- 
beck, chief engineer of the Reading, the 
station building being designed by Horace 
Trumbauer, Philadelphia architect. The 
building contract was divided between two 
Philadelphia builders; Irwin & Leighton 
for the station building, and the Hughes- 
Foulkrod Company for the station plat- 
forms, tunnels, driveways, power house, 
bridge changes and moving of freight 
house. 


Purchases and Stores Division 
Committees 





The purchases and stores division, 
American Railway Association, has com- 
menced its work for the ensuing year by 
completing the selection of committees 
and the committee personnel. Two new 
subjects “Purchasing and Storekeeping 
for Motor Bus Operation” and “Capacity 
Loading and Prompt Handling of Com- 
pany Material Cars” have been selected 
for study and new chairmen have been 
selected for most of the standing com- 
mittees. The committees and their per- 
sonnel follow: 

General Committee: W. Davidson, 
(chairman), general storekeeper, I. C.; 
C. E. Walsh (vice-chairman), purchasing 
agent, Penna.; F. S. Austin, purchasing 
agent, Boston & Albany; J. L. Bennett, 
purchasing agent, C. of Ga.» G. W. Bichl- 
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meir, general purchasing agent, U. P.; E. 
A. Clifford, general purchasing agent, 
Cc. & N. W.; C. B. Hall, stores manager, 
Penna.; W. B. Hall, purchasing agent, 
D. & R. G. W.; J. U. King, general store- 
keeper, A. C. L.; C. C. Kyle, purchasing 
agent, N. P.; A. S. McKelligon, general 
storekeeper, S. P.; G. E. Scott, purchas- 
ing agent, M-K-T; A. L. Sorenson, 
manager of stores, Erie; H. C. Stevens, 
general storekeeper, Wab.; L. C. Thom- 
son, manager of stores, C. N.; and C. B. 
Tobey, general storekeeper, L.V. 

Stores Department Book of Rules: K. 
P. Chinn (chairman) assistant general 
storekeeper, S. P.; J. H. Ellis, store- 
keeper, C. B. & Q.; J. F. Rex, division 
storekeeper, U. P.; H. R. Toohey, inspec- 
tor of stores, C. M. St. P. & P., and E. 
G. Ellenberger, general material super- 
visor, Penna. 

Classification of Material: B. T. Adams 
(chairman), assistant general storekeeper, 
I. C; E. A. Carlson, division storekeeper, 
P. M; E. A. Ernst, district storekeeper, 
Cc. R. I & P; W R. Knauer, supervisor 
stores catalogue, Penna; C. A. Marshall, 
division storekeeper, C. R. R. Co. of N. 
J; F. J. McMahon, general storekeeper, 
N. Y. C; W. S. Riach, chief clerk to gen- 
eral storekeeper A. T. & S. F.;' C. C. 
Smola, division storekeeper, C. M. St. P. 
& P; H. J. Smith, chief clerk to general 
storekeeper, S. P., and E. A. Clifford 
(chairman ex-off.), general purchasing 
agent, C. & N. W. 

Recovery, Repairs and Reclamation of 
Discarded Materials — Classification, 
Handling and Sale of Scrap: J. C. Kirk 
(chairman), assistant general storekeeper, 
C. R. I. & P; I. C. Bon, superintendent of 
reclamation, Wab; John Eaton, assistant 
to general purchasing agent, C. P.; J. R. 
Enscoe, superintendent reclamation plant, 
N. Y., N. H. & H; W. B. Gordon, assist- 
ant general storekeeper, C. N; T. J. Hege- 
man, superintendent of reclamation, C. B. 
& Q; G. W. Lieber, superintendent of re- 
clamation, M-K-T; D. H. Phebus, chief 
clerk to general storekeeper, C. M. St. P. 
& P; A. L. Prentice, supervisor of scrap 
and reclamation, N Y. C; J. A. Sims, 
special clerk, purchasing department, C. & 
N. W; W. P. Stewart, supervisor of 
scrap, I. C.; James Young, assistant pur- 
chasing agent, Penna., and C. B. Tobey 
(chairman ex-off.), general storekeeper, 
oe. 

Comparisons of Material Stock Reports 
and Store Expenses: C. H. Murrin 
(chairman), special accountant, I. C; O. 
L. Browne, assistant to purchasing 
agent, A. C. L; O. A. Donagan, general 
storekeeper, B. & M; D. V. Fraser, assist- 
ant purchasing agent, M-K-T; E. Harty, 
assistant general storekeeper, S. P; J. T. 
Kelly, general storekeeper, C. M. St. P. & 
P; L. Kilmer, chief accountant, C. N.; 
W. W. Morris, assistant general purchas- 
ing agent, Penna; L. Sutherland, general 
storekeeper, P. & L. E., and A. L. Soren- 
sen (chairman ex-off.) manager of stores, 
Erie. 

Forest Products: D. R. Elmore (chair- 
man), assistant to general manager, 
Fruit Growers’ Express; C. S. Burt, sup- 
erintendent of ties and treatment, I. C; L. 
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V. Guild, purchasing agent, O. S. L; F. S. 
Hillier, tie and timber agent, N. Y. C. & 
St. L; L. W. Kistler, superintendent of 
treating plants, St. L.-S. F; F. C. Krell, 
forester, Penna; A J. Kroha, assistant 
general storekeeper, C. M. St. P. & P; 
A. F. Latta, lumber buyer, C. P; J. R. 
McGrenara, general tie and lumber in- 
spector, A. T. & S. F; J. E. McNelley, 
chief tie and lumber supervisor, A. C. L; 
A. J. Neault, assistant to general purchas- 
ing agent, C. & N. W.; F. V. Weisen 
burger, timber agent, N. P., and C. C. 
Kyle (chairman ex-off.), N. P. 

Purchasing and Storekeeping for Motor 
Bus Operation: J. C. Neph (chairman), 
general inspector of stores, S: P; G. W. 
Alexander, general storekeeper, C. of Ga; 
P. L. Grammer, assistant purchasing 
agent, Penna; S. A. Hayden, chief clerk 
to general storekeeper, M-K-T; W. J. 
Hiner, purchasing agent, C. C. C. & St. L; 
W. M. Hinkey, district storekeeper, B. & 
O.; G. J. Hunter, traveling material sup- 
ervisor, A. T. & S. F.; L. P. Krampf. sup- 
ply agent, M. P; R D. Long, assistant 
general storekeeper, C. B. & Q; C. H. Mc- 
Gill, supply train storekeeper, N. Y. N. 
H. & H; Frank McGrath, traveling store- 
keeper, B. & M.; J. L. Sullivan, general 
traveling storekeeper, U..P; E. D. Toye, 
general storekeeper, C. N., and A. S. Mc- 
Kelligon (chairman ex-off.), general 
storekeeper, S. P. 

Control of. Shop Manufacturing Orders 
for Stock Materials: H. D. Foster (chair- 
man), cost accounting engineer, C. B. & 
Q; H. P. Akin, district storekeeper, C. 
N; A. W. Blume, general storekeeper, St. 
L.-S. F; O. V. Daniels, works storekeep- 
er, Penna; C. H. Dayton, division store- 
keeper, M C.; P. E. W. Goodwin, Jr., 
storekeeper, Fruit Growers’ Express; H. 
M. Smith, assistant general storekeeper, 
N. P; H. Shoemaker, division storekeep- 
er, B. & O., and J. U. King (chairman 
ex-off.), general storekeeper, A. C. L. 

Control of Materials, Stocks and Co- 
Ordinating Procurement with Actual 
Needs: W. H. Morris (chairman). general 
storekeeper, Reading; A. R. Dale, gen- 
eral storekeeper, F. E. C; R. C. Harris, 
general storekeeper, Penna; F. G. Hawes, 
chief of planning and stock control bu- 
reau, C. & O; T. A. Hodges, general 
storekeeper, S. A. L; S. E. Keillor, dis- 
trict storekeeper, C. N; K. A. McDon- 
nold, chief clerk to purchasing agent, K. 
C. S.; W. R. H. Mau, assistant to general 
purchasing agent, G. C. L.; F. G. Mole, 
storekeeper, O. S. L; W. S. Morehead, 
assistant general storekeeper, I. C.; D. B. 
Rivers, district storekeeper, C. M. St. P. 
& P; A. S. Thompson, purchasing agent 
and storekeeper, C.&G., and G. W. 
Bichlmeir (chairman ex-off.), general 
purchasing agent, U. P. 

Pricing Methods: J. C. Jackson (chair- 
man), general storekeeper, C. N.; J. S. 
Genther, general storekeeper, L. & N. E.; 
J. P. Kavanagh, general storekeeper, C. 
& O; J. P. Kimmel, district storekeeper, 
C. St. P. M. & O; J. K. McCann, gener- 
al piece work inspector, C B. & Q; W. 
E Rawson, district storekeeper, S P., and 
J. U. King (chairman ex-off.), general 
storekeeper, A. C. L. 
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Purchasing Agents Organization, Prac- 
tices and Ofhce Records: W. W. Gris- 
wold (chairman), purchasing agent, W. 
& L. E; B. A. Aikens, purchasing agent, 
M. C.; W. E. Evans, purchasing agent, 
C: N; H. M. Dewart, purchasing agent, 
C. V.; T. J. Galhgan, general correspond- 
ence clerk, A. T. & S. F; A. V. B. Gil- 
bert, purchasing agent, A. B. & C; J. W. 
Hagerty, general supervisor, purchasing 
agents office, Penna; C. C. Hubbell, pur- 
chasing agent, D. L. & W; A. N. Laret, 
assistant to vice-president and chief pur- 
chasing officers, St. L.-S. F; R. L. Tin- 
dal, purchasing agent, N. Y. C. & St. L., 
and F. S. Austin (chairman ex-off.), pur- 
chasing agent, B. & A. 

Stationery and Printing: C. C. Ander- 
son (chairman), stationer, N. P; F. 
Blanchard, Jr., division storekeeper, B. & 
O; H. C. Dawson, stationery storekeeper, 
M. & O; Vincent Erb, stationery store- 
keeper, R. Co; W. W. Griswold, stationer, 
C. R. I. & P; J. M. Hamilton, stationery, 
Wab; C. Reuthinger, stationery _ store- 
keeper, M-K-T; W. R. F. Whaley, sta- 
tionery storekeeper, Penna; C. S. Wil- 
liams, stationery storekeeper, S. P; H. O. 
Wilson, stationery agent, C. P., and W. 
B. Hall (chairman ex-off.), purchasing 
agent, D. & R. G. W. 

Fire Prevention: E. W. Peterson 
(chairman), gencral storekeeper, Bangor 
& Aroostook; A. J. Cossette, storekeeper, 
C. & N. W.; S. R. Proffitt, assistant to 
purchasing agent, W. P., and E. L. Walk- 
er, purchasing agent, A. C. & Y. 

Motorized and Unified Delivery and 
Distribution of Materials: J. V. Miller 
(chairman), assistant general storekeeper, 
C. M. St. P. & P; R..D. Crawford, gen- 
eral storekeeper, G. C. L; J. C. Glenn, 
storekeeper, C. R. R. Co. of N. J.; P. W. 
Grayson, division storekeeper, T. & P; 
E. H. Hughes, general storekeeper, K. C. 
S; L. H. Johnson, local storekeeper, U. 
P; E. H. Landers general storekeeper, C. 
C. C. & St. L; G. W. Leary, supervisor 
stores delivery, C. & O; J. C. McCaug- 
han, general storekeeper, H. V; A. Schip- 
per, stores inspector, S. P; O. A. Schultz, 
inspector of stores, C. B. & Q; G. D. 
Tombs, division storekeeper, I. C.; J. W. 
Watkins, division storekeeper, L. V., and 
C. B. Hall (chairman ex-off.), stores 
manager, Penna. 

Standardization and Simplification of 
Stores Stocks: L. F. Duvall (chairman), 
assistant general storekeeper, A. C. L.; 
T. E. Britt, storekeeper, B. & O.; O. T. 
Burleigh, traveling storekeeper, B. R. & 
P.; E. J. Burns, traveling storekeeper, 
A. T. & S. F.; W. A. Clem, assistant pur- 
chasing agent, R. Co.; H. W. Concannon, 
district storekeeper, S. P.; A. G. Follette, 
assistant chief material supervisor, 
Penna.; J. S. Gabriel, division store- 
keeper, D. & R. G. W.; W. L. Hunker, 
district storekeeper, C. R. I. & P.; P. ©. 
Mayer, special buyer, purchasing depart- 
ment, I. C.; R. F. Welch, special assist- 
ant, stores department, T. & P.; W. W. 
Williams, chief of requisition bureau, 
N. Y. C., and G. E. Scott (chairman ex- 
off.), purchasing agent, M-K-T. 

Stores Department Safety Practices: F. 
C. Warren (chairman), general  store- 
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keeper, St. L. S. W; E. J. Clark, chief 
lumber inspector, ©. B. & Q; E. H. 
Lyons, division storekeeper, C. M. St. P. 
& P., and H. Weindel, inspector of stores, 
U. = 

Terminal Railway Storekeeping: J. C. 
Dods (chairman), general storekeeper, K. 
C. T.; W. R. Culver, general storekeeper, 
p. M.; W. W. Davis, pu chasing agent, 
and storekeeper, A. T. & S. F; J. T. 
O’Dea, assistant to president and purchas- 
ing agent, P. & P. U; E. H. Polk, dis- 
trict storekeeper, S. P; H. A. Smith, 
purchasing agent, T. R. Ass’n. of St. ms 
C. E. Swanson, storekeeper, C. B. & Q; 
C. W. Yeamans, purchasing agent, C. & 
W. I; H. J. Zimmerman, _ storekeeper, 
Penna., and H. C. Stevens (chairman ex- 
off.), general storekeeper, Wab. 

Capacity Loading and Prompt Handling 
of Company Material Cars: Grover Won- 
nell (chairman), storekeeper, Penna.; F. 
E. Cragin, general storekeeper, L. A. & 
S. L; J. B. Flannery, general foreman, I. 
C; J. H. Geary, superintendent of stores, 
Erie; B. W. Griffith, general storekeeper, 
N. Y. C.; J. C. MacDonald, district store- 
keeper, C. M. St. P. & P.; H. P. McQuil- 
kin, assistant purchasing agent, B. & O.; 
C. S. Palsgrove. district storekeeper, C. & 
N. W; T. H. Ryan, assistant purchasing 
agent, Wab; F. W. Taylor, purchasing 
agent, S. P; F. C. Turner, traveling 
storekeeper, C. & A., and L. C. Thomson 
(chairman ex-off.), stores manager, C. N. 

Purchasing, Storage and Distribution 
of Equipment and Supplies Used in Din- 
ing Cars, Hotels and Commissaries: H. 
N. Mellor (chairman), commissary buyer, 
Penna.; M. E. Baile, district storekeeper, 
M. P.; Clyde Cocke, purchasing agent, 
N. & W.; G. A. Goerner, traveling store- 
keeper, C. B. & Q.; H. A. Hansen, super- 
intendent of dining car and hotel depart- 
ment, U. P.; L. M. Jones, superintendent 
of sleeping and dining cars, C. M. St. P. 
& P.; T. M. McKeown, assistant general 
purchasing agent, C. P.; C. K. Reasor, 
assistant manager of stores, Erie; T. K. 
Russell, assistant superintendent of din- 
ing service, I. C.,, and J. L. Bennett 
(chairman ex-off.), purchasing agent, C. 
of Ga. 

Training and Selection of Employees 
in Purchasing and Stores Departments: 
H. M. Rainie (chairman), assistant pur- 
chasing agent, B. & M.; A. Aiken, office 
manager, purchasing department, Penna. ; 
V. E. Elliott, traveling storekeeper, N. & 
W.: J. L. Irish, general storekeeper, O.- 
W. R. R. & N. Co.; J. S. Matthias, general 
storekeeper, T. & P.; H. A. Paar, assist- 
ant general storekeeper, M. C.; E. G. 
Roberts, division storekeeper, C. R. I. & 
P.; \V. Robertson, traveling storekeeper, 
C.& E. J., and C. E. Walsh (chairman 
ex-off.), purchasing agent, Penna. 

Promotion of Conservation Methods in 
Use of Materials: U. K. Hall, (chair- 
man), general supervisor of stores, U. 
P.; J. J. Bennett, purchasing agent, I. C.; 
E. B. DeVilbiss, assistant stores manager, 
Penna. ; E. S. Marsh, general storekeeper, 
W. & L. E.; A. W. Munster, purchasing 
agent, B. & M.; J. G. Stuart, general 
storekeeper, C. B. & Q., and G. E. Scott, 


(chairman ex-off.), purchasing agent, 
M-K-T 
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Traveling Engineers’ Exhibit 

The largest exhibition of railway 
equipment held in conjunction with the 
annual Fall convention of mechanical 
department officers in Chicago was that 
at the Traveling Engineers’ Convention, 
September 24 to 27, inclusive. This dis- 
play of railway equipment and supplies 
largely pertaining to locomotive use was 
provided under the auspices of the Rail- 
way Equipment Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the newly-elected officers of which 
include: President, C. M. Hoffman, 
Dearborn Chemical Company, Chicago; 
first vice-president, L. B. Rhodes, Vapor 
Car Heating Company, Washington, D. 
C.; second vice-president, Richard Welsh, 
Nathan Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago; secretary-treasurer, F. W. Venton, 
Crane Company, Chicago. The executive 
committee with the newly-elected mem- 
bers consists of C. F. Weil, American 
Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., Chicago; 
M. K. Tate, Lima Locomotive Works, 
Lima, Ohio; E. H. Weaver, Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company, Chicago; R. R. 
Wells, Hunt-Spiller Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, South Boston, Mass.; Thomas 


O’Leary, Johns-Manville Corporation, 
New York, and R. T. Peabody, Air 


Reduction Sales Company, New York. 

A total of 126 companies were repre- 
sented in the exhibition hall. The names 
of these companies, products on exhibi- 
tion and representatives in attendance 
are as follows: 


Air Reduction Sales Company, New York.— 
Welding andi cutting apparatus and _ supplies, 
carbide railroad ‘lamps, porto lights and handy 
y¥. Law, R. T. Pea- 


lamp. Represented by B. N. 
body, J. F. Callahan and J. W. Kenefic. | 
Alemite Corporation, Chicago.—Alemite _ for 


Repre-ented by C. A. Fine, 


railroad lubrication 
J Karow and N. F. Kamen. 

American Arch Company, Inc., New York.— 
Locomotive arch brick. Represented by Thomas 
Mahar, Thomas Ferguson, A. M. Sucese, George 
Wagstaff, G. M. Bean, W. E. Salisbury, J. D. 
Brandon and E. E. Mulcahy. ‘ 

American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., Chicago. 
-—Brake shoes. Represented by J. W. Waters, L. 
R. Dewey, Hurst, F. P. Biggs, C. F. 
Weil and S. Conway. 

American Locomotive Company, New York.— 
Power-throttle operating gear, reverse gear, 
steam-pipe casing, models of four-wheel and two- 
wheel outside-bearing engine truck, bushing and 
evlinder material. Represented by N. C. Naylor, 
Hunter Michaels, W. S. Morris, Robert Brown 
and Arthur Haller. ; 

American Steel Foundries, Chicago.—Radial 
coupler and cast-steel yoke and models of roller- 
bearing unit, truck, key coupler yoke, adjustable 
brake heads and reversih'e-fulcrum brake beams. 
Represented by W. A. Stearns, W. G. Wallace, 
C. V. Broad'ey, C. E. Grigsby anid W. C. Walsh. 

American Throttle Company, Inc., New York.— 
Feedwater heater. feedwater pump, exhaust-steam 
injector, boiler feed pumn and multiple throttle. 
Represented by F. A. Schaff and R. M. Oster- 
mann, 

Ar-An-Ess Manvufacturine Company, Chicago.— 
Locomotive fire doors. Represented by B. 
Reyal. 

Graham-White Sander Corporation, Roanoke, 
Va.—Sanders and spreaders. Represented by W. 
H. White and W. L. Ran-on. 

Aseco Corporation, Chicago.—Force-feed lu- 
bricator and journal lubricators. Represented by 
J. A. McNulty and J. J. Hennescy. 

Ashton Valve Company, Chicavo.—Safety 
valves, steam and air gages, recording gages, re- 
cording attachments for double-ram wheel presses, 
dead-weicht gage testers and driving wheel quar- 
terine gages, Represented by J. F. Gettrust, H. 
O. Fettinver and C. Gacton. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelnhia, Pa.— 
Photographs of modern locomotives. Represented 
by Charles Riddell, C. E. Hale. W. H. Evans, 
Henry Blanchard and C. H. Gackill. 

Barco Manufacturing Company. Chicago.— 
Power reverse gear, automatic smokebox blewer 
fitting, metallic envine and tender connections, 
for steam, air, oil and water, metallic car steam- 
heat connections, reservoir joints and lubricated 
plug valves. Represented by F. N. Bard, C. L. 
Mellor. F. H. Stiles, A. S. Lewis, W. J. Behlke, 
C. O. Jenista, F. B. Nugent, L. E. Livingston and 
J. S. McLean. 
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Bethlenem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa.— 
Cataiogues and photographs. ern by I. 
C. Jordan, F. M. Moriey, R. S. Foik and G. W. 
Armstrong. 

Bird-Archer Company, New York.—Blow-off 
equipment and boiler water chemicals. Represent- 
ed by T. A. Peacock, J. J. Clifford, C. J. Me- 
Gurn, A. C. Melville, R. A. Wilsey, J. L. Calla- 
han, P. G. Jones, J. C. Hutton, F. Tutt, W. 
E. Ridenour and L. F. Wilson. 

The Borden Company, Warren, Ohio.—Power 
drive and pipe-threading and cutting tools. Rep- 
resented by V. M. Gaspar. 

The Bradford Corporation, Chicago.—Front-end 
throttle and back head connecting throttie. Rep- 
resented by E. } Barnett, B. C. Wilkinson, A. 
C. Bodeau and J. C. Keene. 

Morris B. Brewster, Inc., Chicago, and Anthes 
Force Oiler Company, Ft. Madison, la.—Piston- 
rod and valve-stem packinz, locomotive oilers and 
motor mica. Represented by M. B. Brewster, G. 
P. Anthes and John T. Ash. 

Burnside Steel Founiry Company, Chicago.— 
Locomotive steel castings, roller side bearings, 
locomotive toois, sill steps and shaker bars. Kep- 
resented by W. H. Moore, and W. C. Bladin. 

Central Valve Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago.— Brass globe card, angle valve, gage cocks, 
special locomotive vaives, blow-off cocks, wash- 
out plugs and non-ferrous castings. Represented 
by J. E. Brown, C. F. Pievot and C. J. Murphy. 

C. F, Church Manufacturing Company, Holy- 
oke, Mass.—Water-closet seats. Represented by 
W. W. Baer, W. J. Erskine and W. J. O'Connor. 

Clark Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Piston parters, frame-bolt jacks and wheel 
pivot. Represented by H. J. Smith. 

Coffin, Jr., Company, Englewood, N. J.— 
Feedwater heating system. Represented by J. S. 
Coffin, Jr., Paui Willis, W . Comley, E. L. 
Schellens, J . Usherwood, C. S. Edgerle, H. 
Harue, E, E. Clothier and R. W. Smith. 

Coffing Hoist Company, Danville. Ill.—Hoists 
and jack. Represented by F. W. Coffing. 

Consolidated Ashcroft 4 Company, Chi- 
cago.—Inspirators, boiler checker, globe and angle 
valves, water columns, water-glass cocks, steam 
ani air gages and safety valves. Represented by 
W. H. Williston, °C. L. Brown, J. S. Smith, J. 
H. Bush, P. H. Ryan, J. P. Walsh and C. W. 
Corning. 

Corley-DeWolfe Company, Elizabeth, N. J.— 


Fittings. Represented by R. A. Corley and H. E. 
Corley. 
Crane Company, Chicago.—Plumbing fixtures, 


valves and locomotive fittings. Represented by F. 
W. Venton, H. J. Bartlett, J. C. Cole and E. L. 
Rutherford. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co., Chicago.— 
Safety valves, recorder for hydraulic presses, 
whistler, dead-weight gage tester, fluid pressure 
scales, locomotive blow-off valve and steam-engine 
indicator. Represented by E. W. Zimmerman. 

Cut-Off & Speed Recorder Corp., New York.— 
Locomotive valve pilots and recorders. Repre- 
sented by J. L. Bacon, .F. Welden, C. F. 
Pennypacker and S. L. Davidson. 

Dearborn Chemical Company, Chicago.—Feed- 
water treaters, feedwater treatment and motor 
oil. Represented by R. F. Carr, C. M. Hoffman, 
I. H. Bowen, W. H. Kenney, L. P. Bowen, H. P. 
Ross, F. B. Horstmann, S. E. Morse, k WwW. 
Nutting, Nelson Dunn, A. Dalton, ~ 
Milnes, L. D. Brown and C. E, Baty. 

Detroit Lubricator Company, Detroit, Mich.— 
Mechanical oiler with thermostatic heat control, 
automatic feed adjuster for mechanical oilers, 
pendulum-type automatic flange oiler, locomotive 
lubricators and transfer filler. Represented by 

. A. Witt, E. F. Milbank, C. E. Sperry and 
W. D. Knox. 

Dri-Steam Valve Sales Corporation, New York. 
—Locomotive stop valves, locomotive throttle 
valve, automatic non-return valve and angle-type 
=? valve. Represented by M. M. Milton and 


. es. 

_The Duff-Norton Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Power jack, combining air and 
power operation, empty-car high-speed screw jack, 
self-lowering and foot lift. Aliso a complete line 
of railroad jacks. Represented by E. E. Thulin 
and D. F. Evans. 

Durametallic Corporation, Kalamazoo, Mich.— 
Packing and wheel-machining apparatus. Repre- 
sented by C. C. Hall, J. M. Brandish and Her- 
bert Lewis. 

_ The Edna Brass Manufacturing Company, Cin- 

cinnati, Ohio.—Mechanical lubricator, air-operated 
cylinder cock, water column, rigid water gages, 
boiler check for feedwater pumps, fire extinguish 
er, coal sprinkler, automatic air-pump oiler, air 
manifold, oil burners, gage cocks. . Represented 
by E. O. Corey, F. S. Wilcoxen, C. B. Randall, 
William Beck, E. F. O’Connor, H. A. Glenn and 
B. Kaufmann. 

Electro-Chemical Engineering Corporation, Chi- 
cago.—Model locomotive boiler showing Gunder- 
son process for the prevention of corrosion. Rep- 
resented by L. O. Gunderson, O. W. Carrick and 

G. Lunz. 

Firebox Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio.—Air- 
cooled grates for locomotives. Represented by J. 
S. Thompson, M. J. Bernet and M. P. VanWoert. 

The J. B. Ford Company, Wyandotte, Mich.— 
Alkaline cleaning compound for cleaning locomo- 
tive parts and removing greasre spots from freight- 
car floors. Represented by C. S. Tompkins. 

Franklin Railway Supply Company, New York. 
—Car connection, fire-door, power reverse gears, 
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adjustable wedge, sleeve joint, flexible * joint, 
driving box lubricators (narrow and wide types). 
Represented by W. H. Corte, J L. Randolph, C. 
W. F. Coffin, H. M. Evans, Paul Weiler, — 
McLaughlin, John Talty, T. P. Whelan, F. > 
Ball, S. D. Rosenfelt, C. J. Buck, R. F. DeMott, 
W. T. Lane and T. L. Reed. 


Galena Oil Corporation, Franklin, Pa.—Lubri- 
cants. Represented by E. V. Eubank, E. J. An- 
derson. D. L. Eubank and R. T. McQuade. 

Garlock Packine Company, Palmyra, N. Y— 
Mechanical packings. Represented by i. we 
Ramchaw and J. F. Franey. ¢ : 

Garratt Callahan Company, Chicago.—Boiler 
preservative. Represented by A. H. Baker, J. G. 
Barclay, W. F. Gaspers, H. M. Gray and A. H. 

awkinsen. P 
Tibbs Grease Cellar Plate Company, Chicago.— 
Grease cellar plate. Represented by W. L. Gibbs. 

Henry F. Gilg, Pittsburgh, _Pa.—Valve for 
wash-out and fill-up. Hollow, rigid and flexible 
stays of all hints, rolled hollow staybolt steel. 
Represented by H . Gile. 

Gold Car Heating & Lighting Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y¥.—Pres«ure regulators, starting valve, steam- 
hose couplers, end train-line valve, vapor valve 
and automatic drain valve for air_pumps. Repre- 
sented by R. L. Belknap and A. D. Stuver. 

Goodall Rubber Company, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Air hose, steam hose, water hose, suction hose 
and semi-metallic equi and heat resisting hose. 
Represented by G. B. Wood and C. L. Butler. 

Grip Nut Company, Chicago.—Lock nuts, hold- 
ing nuts, unit nuts and locomotive nuts. Repre- 
sented by W. E. Sharp, L. W. Kass and J. H. 


Sharp. 

Gustin-Bacon Manufacturin Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.—Locomotive 2 yustable cah seats, 
coal-sprinkler hose, throttle-rod stuffing Long 
air-pump strainers and brake-lever badge plates. 
Represented by W. E. Davis, W. L. Trout, 

R. Miller and A. L. Gustin, Jr. : ; 

The Hanna Stoker Company. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
—Locomotive stoker model. Represented by W. 
T. Hanna and S. K. Witt. - 

Hoofer Manufacturing Company, Chicago.—Lo 
comotive flange oiler. Represented by C. F. 
Hoofer and C. E. Keever. 

Hulson Grate Comsees. tng. Keste, — 

ive & . epreseuted by A. ‘ . 
Locomoty Hulse . Hergman and H. N. 


con, J. W Hulson, E. E. 

Gardner. : z : ¥ 
Ilunt-Spiller Manufacturing Corporation, South 

Besten, Mass.—Cylinder pectins rings, locomo- 

trve castings, valve bushings, valve packing, 


crosshead rhoes, outer rod bushings, hub liners, 
and piston bull rings. Represented hy a 
Platt. V. W. Ellet. E. J. Fuller. R_R. Wells, A. 
W. Lampton, F. Hartman and D. Hall. : 

Hvron Manufacturing Company, Detrctt, Mich. 
—Washout and arch tube plugs and_ bushings. 
Represented by H. N. Revnolds, J. M. Borrow- 
dale. E. H. Willard and W. H._Bentley. 

International Correspondence Schools, Scranton, 
Pa.—Represented by E. M. Sawyer and H. T. 
Pottinger. Z : 

enkins Prothers, Chicage.—Bronze and iron 
we ., éuecs, sheet packing and gag’ glasses. 
Renresented by George Roval. : 

Johns-Manville Corporation, New York.—Pipe 
insulation, metallic packing, motor-hus brake 
blocks, smoke jacks, locomotive rackings, plant 
packings, loccmotive front-end tape, reverse gear 
packing cups, pipe wranning. bieh  temneratnre 
cements, truss plate flooring, car flooring, magnesia 
boiler lawvingz, rock weol, stone, felt and mill 
leard. Represented bv C. S. Clingman, J. C. 
Younglove, T. O'Leary, Ir., C. 1). Tohnson, C. 
M. Patten, R. J. Offutt, L. E. Parker and C. F. 
Holland. , , 

Joyce-Cridland Company, Dayton, Ohio.-—Air- 
motor-driven hoists ind railroad ,ecks. Repre- 
sested by H. Brock, If. Brown, C. N. Bunnell, 
A. S. Beatty: and O. Il Sneed 

Leslie Company, Lyndhurst, N. J.—Steam-heat 
reducing valves, pressure reculators, pump reen- 
lators and self-cleaning strainers. Renresented 
by S. Inglis Leslie, J. A. DeLong and O. 
Kerkley. : 

Lima Locomotive Works, New York.— Pictures 
of super-power steam locomotives. Represented 
by H. W. Snyder, A. S. Steinmetz and M. K. 
Tate. 

The Locomotive Finished Material Company, 
Atchison, Kan.—Bull ring packing, packing rings, 
blow-off muffler, floatine-bushing driving box, 
cast-steel spring hangar (rough casting), casting 
of steel pipes for locomotive and booster. Repre- 
sented by R. L. McIntosh, G. W. Taylor and E. 
J. Purcell. 

Locomotive Firebox Company, Chicaco.—Ther- 
mic syphons. Represented by G. M. DeGuire, A. 


A. Taylor, L. R. Pyle, John Baker, C. A. Scley, 
C. M. Rogers, B. E. Larson, R. A. Carr, H D 
Cameron, .T. F. Klein, E. J. Reardon, Fred 
Bramley, M. A. Foss, James Barnett and A. M. 
Wheeler. 

Charles R. Lone Company, Lonisville, Kv.— 
Paints, lacquers and varnishes. Represented by 
M. H. Oaks, J. S. Lemley and C. R. Long, Tr. 


The Lunkenheimer Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
-Valves. Represented by H. J. Evans and K. 
B. Litzelman. 

MacLean-Foeg Lock Nut Company. Chicago.— 
Lock nuts. Represented by J. A. MacLean, J. 
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W. Fogg, J. A. MacLean, Jr., and W. G. Will- 
coxson. 

Mall Tool Company, Chicago.—Flexi le-shaft 

inders and polishers. Represented by J. N. 
Gallagher. ie 

. F. May Manufacturers Agent, Chi-ago.— 
Metal art reproductions and metal novelties for 
advertising purposes. Represented by J. F. May. 

WwW. Miner, Inc., Chicago.—Roller side bear- 
ings and bolster center locking pins, safety hand 
brakes and gear. Represented by B. S. Johnson, 
A. P. Withall and A. G. Peterson. 

Monarch Packing & Supply Co., Chicago.—Me- 
chanical packings. Represented by C. um- 
berstone, Oscar Funk and S. MacDole. 

Nathan Manufacturing Company, Chicago.— 


Mechanical lubricators, low-water alarms, water 
column and gage cocks. Represented by Richard 
Welsh, W. Walsh, J. A. Kelley, Fred Edhret, C. 


J. Banning, G. Harris and F. Davren. 

National Railway Devices Company, Chicago.— 
Radial fire door with automatic closer. Repre- 
sented by J. G. Robinson and E. J. Gunnison. 

National Aluminate Corporation, Chicago.— 
Two glass boilers, water motor for developing 
teed to drive oe chemical proportioner. 

epresented by H. . Shaw, T. D. Windes and 
R. V. Lucas. 

National Malleable & Steel Castings Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio.—Couplers and parts, friction draft 
gears, coiled spring journal boxes and parts, cast 
steel yokes, engine coupler pockets, flangeless-body 
center plates, wrecking hooks, cast-steel steam- 
shovel chain and locomotive chain. Represented 
~ F. E. Moffett, J. F. Hutson and T. W. Aish- 
on. 

National Tube Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. —Loco- 
motive tubes and scale-free and copper-bearing 
pipe. Represented by J. W. Kelly and P. J 
Conrath. 

The New York Air Brake Company, New York. 
—Hose couplings, joint piston-packing rings, 
brake-cylinder protectors, single-car testing de- 
vices, triple-valve gaskets and models of various 
air-brake devices. Represented by L. K. Sillcox, 
i D. Cartin, C. A. Campbell, L. W. Sawyer, G. 

leifges, C. B. Miles, G. A. Allen, C. B. Lovell, 
F. A. Geister, J. H. Smith, W. J. Elliott, A. 
Kuelick and H. T. Wentworth. 

Oakite Products, Inc., New York.—Cleaning 
materials, paint stripping materials, model of air- 
pump cleaning by vapor system. Represented by 


L. B. Johnson, S. A. Wood. Jr.. C. E. Barber, 
C. A. Peterson and R. E. Wright. 
@aklomac Company, Louisville, Ky.—Limited 


— starting, a and piston type washout 
and flow-off valves. epresented by M. H. Oaks 
J. S. Lemley and C. R. Long, Jr. : 

Ohio Injector Company. Cicago.—Injectors. 
hydrostatic and mechanical lubricators, fire-jet 
low-water alarm, boiler checks, valves, transfer 


filler, multiple confainer and water-glass pro- 
tector. Represented by A. C. Beckwith, F. B. 
Farnsworth, N. M. Barker, C. V. Welhoelter and 
Sauerberg. 
Okadee Company, Chicago.—Blow-off muffler 


and valves, tender-hose coupler, water-glass pro- 
tector, atomizing lubricator, front-end hinges. 
quick-opening blower valve and steam-chest relief 
valve. Represented by A. G. Hollingshead, C. W. 
Ploen, J. . Monroe, C. G. Learned, G. P. 
Dirth, G. E. Johnson and W. H. Heckman. 

The Oxweld Railroad Service Company, Chi- 
cazo.—Cutting and weldinz equipment, chronium- 
plated pins, bushings and head-light reflectors, and 
certice te be Represented by G. M. 

rewnover. T. J. Saelens, H. W. 

Hilton and J. G. Tawse. — oo 

Paige & Jones Chemical Co., New York.—Re- 
ception booth. Represented by F. O. Paice, C. B. 
Flint, F. O. Paice, Jr., and R. E. Falkinburg. 

Paxton-Mitchell Company. Omaha, Neb.—Me- 
tallic piston-rod packing. ‘Represented wee i. 
Paxton, H. J. Molloy and J. J. Keliher. 

Y ey Pilliod Pes New York.—Locomotive 
yalve-gear model. epresented b ‘ m - 
maine and Frank Fisher. oo 

Pilot Packing Company, 
Represented by R, N. Sinkler and Joseph Sinkler. 
y be pee List r. Railroad Officials, New 

ork.—Literature. epresented b ° 
Brown and B. J. Wilton, > 

The Pyle-National Company, Chicago.—Turbo 
generators, turbine pumps, floodlights, locomotive 
headlights and back-up lamps, plugs and re- 
ceptacles, safety switches, vapor-proof fittings, lo- 
comotive fittings and cab fixtures. Represented 
by J. W. Johnson, J. A. Amos, William Miller, 
G. E. Haas, Walter Smith, Walter Jansen, W. 
A. Ross, William East and J. V. Baker. 

Rees Manufacturing Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.—-Automatic soot blower. Represented by A. 
G. Schneider, W. R. Gellatly and J. M. Stewart. 

_ Reliance Machine & Stamping’ Works, Inc., 
New Orleans, La.—High-pressure grease ap- 
pliance for locomotive connecting-rod lubrication. 
Represented by E. B. Norman, G. A. Pettit, H. 
‘C. Manchester, G. A. Turner and F. J. Kearney. 

Sareent Company, Chicago.—Water column, 
three-face gage, two-seat gage cocks, blower valves, 
gaskets, water-glacs protectors, steam gages and 
pressure gages. Represented by L. L. Schultz. 

William Sellers & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Exhaust feed-water-heater equipment. Repre- 
sented by P. E. Raymond, J. R. New, T. J. 
Vallance and J. B. Davis. 


Chicago.—Packing. 
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Company, Chicago.— 


Sheafe Engineering 
Represented by 


Bronze-bushed air-hose couplings. 
Ralph Sheafe. fait 

Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company, New 
York.—Copies of Railway Mechanical Engineer, 
Railway ge and Airway Age. Represented by 
J. M. Rutherford, R. E. Thayer, E. L. Wood. 
ward, H. C. Wilcox, D. A. Steel, H. A. Morrison, 
H. C. McCandless and R. E. Beauchamp. 

Spring Packing Corporation, Chicago.—Spring 
journal-box packing and renovation plants for 
packing and oil. Represented by J. P. Landreth, 

. a Wecasene, W. H. Davis, W. M. Gibbs and 

. A. Rowe. ; 

Standard Auto-Tite Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
Metallic steam-heat connection between coaches, 
flexible metallic connection for air, steam, water, 
oil and gasoline. Represented by A. M. Frauen- 
heim and E. H. Mattingley. . 

The Standard Locomotive Equipment Company, 
Toledo, Ohio.—Locomotive fire doors.  Repre- 
ag by C. J. Pilliod, A. P. Pilliod and G. W. 

saac, 

Standard Oil Company (Indiana), Chicago.— 
No exhibit. Represented by E. F. Tegtmeyer, E. 
G. Lowe, H. D. VanValin, H. Quarum, F. G. 
Bowman, C. J. Henry, G. Kemme, J. J. Plum- 
mer, R. F. Dudley, R. J. Ronan and J. F. Wil- 


sey. 

Standard Oil Company of Louisiana, New Or. 
leans, La.—Railroad lubricants, motor lubricants 
and aviation oil. Represented by W. H. Booth 
and H. C. Ferrell. 

Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, New 
York.—Railroad lubricants, motor lubricants and 
aviation oil. Paes by W. F. Walsh, R. A. 
Greene, and F. C. Langdon. 

Standard Stoker Company, Inc., New York.— 
Working models of stoker and sheet coal pusher, 
literature and other descriptive matters. Repre- 
sented by F. P. Roesch, . Mann, L. Whip- 
ple, R. Schlacks, F. C. Pickard, C. T. Hansen, L. 
Sweeney, H. Carmer, T. L. Capps and M. F. 
Robertson. 

Sunbeam Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Evansville, Ind.—Headlights, headlight turbo- 
generators, train-control turbo-generators, drain 
valves and relief valves. Represented by J. H. 
Schroeder and C. E. Kinnaw. 

The Superheater Company, New York.—Loco- 


motive superheaters, feedwater heater, exhaust- 
steam injector and centrifugal boiler f pump. 
Represented by F. A. Schaff, G. E. Ryder, R. 


M. Ostermann, H. B. Oatley. C. A. Odell, 
McKee, R. R. Porterfield, Bard Browne, C. A. 
Brant, E. A. Averill, L. H. A. Weaver, L. E. W. 
Bailey, H. C. Bell, W. A. Buckbee, C. H. 
David and G. L. Dolan. 

The Swanson Company, Chicago.—Locomotive 
gage holders. Represented by O. W. Swanson. 

T-Z Railway Equipment Company, Chicago.-— 
Piston and valve-stem packine, cylinder cocks, 
blow-off valves, tank valves and strainers, blower 
nozzles, smoke-preventer nozzles, washout plugs, 
drifting valves, drivine-box cellars and sanders. 
Renresented by G. S. Turner, F. G. Zimmerman 
and F. J. Kearney. 

The Texas Company. Chicago.—Railwav lubri- 
cants. Represented by J. L. Lavalle, Ed. Wegner, 
J. A. Woods, F. S. Moody and F. S. Freeman. 

Union Asbestos & Rubber Company, Chicago.— 
Ashe-tos materials. Represented by J. H. Kuhns 
and O. J. Rudolph. 

Union Draft Gear Company, Chicago.—Friction 
draft gear. Represented by J. E. Tarleton, J. A. 
King, O Heckart and A. Lerch. 

The United States Metallic Packing Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Metallic packings for piston 
rods, valve stems and air pumps; sanders and 
force-feed lubricators. Represented by 3 
Hyslop and J. T. Luscombe. ; 

The United_ States Chromium Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Chromium-plated locomotive 
guide bar, king pin, knuckle pin, crank pin and 
head-light reflector. Represented by Dr. R. J. 
Pier<ol. 

Vapor Car Heating Co., Inc., Chicago.—Ther- 
mostatic control, metallic steam conduits, steam- 
hose couplers, roundhouse and yard fiexible steam 
joints, locomotive reducing valves and _ steam 
valves. Represented by J. E. Buker, L. B. 
Rhoades, L. H. Gillick, N. F. Burns, E. E. Smith 
and P. B. Parks. 

Viloco Railway Equipment Company, Chicago.— 
Pneumatic whistle operator, locomotive exhaust 
pipe, improved pneumatic sander, — bell 

and _ auto- 


ringer, uncoupling-lever attachment 
matic rail wacher. Represented by A. G. Hol- 
lingshead, C. G. Learned, G. P. Dirth, J. M. 


Monroe, C. W. Ploen, G. E. Johnson and W. H. 
Heckman. ; 
Walworth Company, New York.—Brass globe 
and angle valve, gate valves, pipe unions, pipe 
fittings, pipe wrenches, pipe and other tools. 
Represented by W. C. Mattox. C. W. Watson, W. 
J. Moran. Leslie DeGroot and E. Strouvelle. | 
Westinchouse Air Brake Company, Wilmerding, 
Pa.—-Brake-cylinder protector, variable auxiliary 
release valve, pneuphonic horns and_ steel ait 
valves and seats. Represented by E. H. Weaver 
and J. R. Holtom. 4 
Whiting Corporation, Harvey, I1l.—Locomotive 
mover, stoker and pictures. Represented by H. 5- 
Christie and F. P. Walsh. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., Har- 
rison, N. J.—Open type locomotive feedwater 
heater. Represented by J. E. Buckingham, T. 
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McBride, J. L. Lammedee, D. S. Ellis, J. F. 
Coagrove, R. G. Kelley, S. Brownlee, George B. 
Bourne and G. R. Mulqueeney. 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
date of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings. 

Arr Brake Assoctation.—T. L. Burton, Room 
5605, Grand Central Terminal Building, New 
York City. Next meeting, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Exhibit by Air Brake Appliance Asso- 
ciation. 

Arr Brake Appiiance AssociaTion.—Fred W. 
Venton, Crane Company, 836 So. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago. Meets with Air Brake As- 
sociation. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC OF- 
FIcERS.—J. D. Gowin, 112 W. Adams St., 
Chicago. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BaGGaGF 
Acents.—E. L. Duncan, 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Next meeting, April, 1930, 
Daytona Beach, Fila. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—W. C. Hope, C. R. R. of N. J., 
143 Liberty St., New York. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RarLroaD SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—J. Rothschild, Room 400, Union 
Station, St. Louis, Mo. Next convention, 
1930, Minneapolis, Minn. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dininc Cars.—F. R. Borger, Supt. Dining 
Car Seivice, Monon Route, Chicago. Next 
meeting, October 8-10, Mount Royal Hotel, 
Montreal, Canada. 

American Exectric Rattway ASSOCIATION.— 
on C. Hecker, 292 Madison Ave., New 
York. 

American RartroaD Master Tinners’, CoppPer- 
SMITH’S AND Pipe Fitters’ Association.—C. 
Borchert, 202 North Hamlin Ave., Chicago. 

American Rattway Assocration.—H. J. Forster. 

30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. | 

Division I.—Operating. J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Freight Station Section—R. O. Wells, 
Freight Agent, Illinois Central Railroad, 
Chicago. 

Medical and Surgical Section—J. C. Cavis- 
ton, 30 Vesey St. New York. 

Protective Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey 
St., New York. 

Safety Section—J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey 
St., New York. 

Telegraph and Telephone Section—W. A. 
Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., New York. Next 
convention, Sept. 16-19, 1930, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Division II.—-Transportation.—G. W. Covert, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Division III.—Traffic.—J. Gottschalk, 143 
Liberty St., New York. 

Division IV.—Engineering.—E. H. Fritch, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, [Iil. 
Next meeting March 11-13, 1930, Palmer 
House, Chicago. Exhibit by National 
Railway Appliances Association. 

Construction and Maintenance Section.—E. 
H. Fritch. Next meeting, March 11-13, 
1930, Palmer House, Chicago. 

Electrical Section—E. H. Fritch. Next 
meeting, October 30, 1929, Grand Central 
Terminal, New_York. 

Signal Section.—H. S. Balliet, 30 Vesey St., 
New York. Next meeting, March 10-11, 
1930, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

Division V.—Mechanical.—V. R. Hawthorne, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Annual convention, June 18-25, 1930, At- 
lantic City, N. J. Exhibit by Railway 
_ Supply’ Manufacturers’ Association. 

Equipment Painting Section—V. R. Haw- 
thorne, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Next convention, 1930, Chicago. Exhibit 
by Supply Men’s Association. 

Division ViI.—Purchases and Stores.—W. J. 
Farrell, 30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Annual convention, June, 1930, Atlantic 





City. 

Division VII.—Freight Claims.—Lewis Pil- 
cher, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, 
- a meeting, June, 1930, Seattle, 

ash. 


Division VIII.—Motor Transport.—George 
M. Campbell, American Railway ia 
tion, 30 Noa | St., New York, N. Y. 
Next meeting, November 12-15, Royal York 
J Hotel, Toronto, Canada. 
Car Service Division —C. A. Buch, 17th and 
A 1 Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
AMERICAN RalLway Bripce anp Buripinc Asso- 
. \TION.—C. A. Lichty, C. & N. W. Ry., 31S 
: Waller Ave., ‘Chicago. Annual conven- 
yee October 15-17, 1929, Roosevelt Hotel, 
see Orleans, La. Exhibit by Bridge and 
ii suilding Supply Men’s Association. 
AMERICAN RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 
x e. L. Taylor, Asst. to Exec., Vice-Pres., 
*. Y., N. H. & H., New Haven, Conn. 
: mi-annual meeting, December 5-6, 1929. 
pote! Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting, 
¢ 18-20, Hotel Duluth, Duluth, Minn. 


» 
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AMERICAN Rar~way ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in co-operation with the American 
Railway Association, Division Iv.—E. H. 
Fritch, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Annual meeting, March 11-13, 1930, Palmer 
House, Chicago. Exhibit by National Rail- 
way Appliances Association. 

AMERICAN RartLway MAGAZINE Epitors Assoctia- 
TIoN.—Miss Page Nelson Price, Norfolk & 
Western Magazine, Roanoke, Va. 

American Rartway Toot ForEMEN’S Assocta- 
tion.—G. G. Macina, C., M., St. P. & rs 
R. R., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Ex- 
hibit by Supply Association of the American 
Railway Tool Foremen’s Association.—Acting 
Secretary: H. W. Leizhton, Harry W. Leigh- 
ton Co., 565 W. Washington St., Chicago. 

American Snort Line Rartroap ASSOCIATION.— 
T. F. Whittelsey, Union Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

AMERICAN Society oF MecHANiIcaL ENGINEERS.— 
Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 39th St., New York. 
Railroad Division, Marion B. Richardson, 30 
Church St., New York. 

American Woop PRreEsERVERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
H. L. Dawson, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 
Annual convention, January 28-30, 1930, 
Seattle, Wash. 

AssocraTION oF Rartway Crarm Acents.—H. D. 
Morris, District Claim Agent, Northern Pa 
cific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. Annual conven- 
tion, May, 1930, Richmond, Va. 

AssociaTIONn OF RarLway ELectrRicaL ENGINEERS. 
—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & N. W., Room 
413, C. & N. W. Station, Chicago. Annual 
meeting, October 22-25, 1929, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. Exhibit by Railway Electrical 
Supply Manufacturers’ Association. 

Assoc1aTIon oF Rattway Executives.—Stanley 

Strong, 17th and H Sts., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Assoc1aTIOn oF Raitway Surrpry Men.—J. W. 
Fogg, MacLean-Fogg Lock Nut Co., 2649 
N. Kildar Ave., Chicago. Meets with Inter- 
national Railway General Foremen’s Associa- 
tion. 

Borter Maxker’s Suppry MEN’s ASSOCIATION.— 
George R. Boyce, A. M. Castle & Co., Chi- 
cago. Meets with Master Boiler Makers’ 
Association. 

Brivce anp Buripinc Suprry Men’s Assocta- 
tion.—I. B. Tanner, Joe. E. Nelson & Sons, 
3240 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Meets 
with American Railway Bridge and Building 
Association, October 15-17, . 

Canaptian Rartway Crus. R. Crook, 129 
Charon St., Montreal, Que. 

Carn Foremen’s Association oF Curcaco.—G. K. 
Oliver, Chicago & Alton, Chicago. Regu- 
lar meetings, 2nd Monday in month, except 
June, July and August, Great Northern 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Car Foremen’s Association oF Los ANGELES.— 
. . Krause, 514 East Eighth St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Regular meetings, second 
Friday of each month, 514 East Eighth St., 
Los Angeles. 

Carn ForemMen’s Assoctation oF Sr. Lours, Mo. 
—F. G. Wiegmann, 720 N. 23rd St., East 
St. Louis, Ill. Meetings first Tuesday of 
each month, except we and August, Broad- 
view Hotel, East St. Louis, IIl. E 

CentraL Rattway Crus.—E. F. Ryan (Presi- 
dent), Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Ry., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, 2nd Thurs- 
day each month, except June, July, August, 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, , 4 

Cuter IntercHANGE Car INSPECTORS’ AND Car 
Foremen’s Assocration.—(See Master Car 
Builders’ and Supervisors’ Association.) 

Cincrnnatr Rartway Crus.—D. R. Boyd, 811 
Union Central Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. Meet- 
ings, 2nd Tuesday in February, May, Sep- 
tember ani November. 

CLeveLAND Rartway Crius.—F. L._ Frericks, 
14416 Alder Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Meet- 
ings, first Monday each month, except July, 
a September, Hotel Hollenden, Cleve- 
land. 

INTERNATIONAL RartroaD MasTER BLACKSMITHS’ 
AssociaTion.—W. J. Mayer, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. Exhibit of Inter- 
national Railroad Master Blacksmith’s 
Supply Men’s Association. 

INTERNATIONAL RartLroaD Master BLACKSMITHS’ 
Suprry Men’s Assocration.—J. H. Jones, 
Crucible Steel Company of America, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY 
Spain, May 5-15, 1930. 

INTERNATIONAL Rattway Fvet Assocratron.—C. 

Winkless, Room 700, La Salle Street 
Station, Chicago. Next meeting, May 6-9, 
1930, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Exhibit by 
International Railway Supply Men’s Associa- 
tion. 

INTERNATIONAL Rattway GENERAL ForeMEN’s As- 
SOCIATION.—Wm. Hall, 1061 W. Wabasha 
St., Winona, Minn. 

INTERNATIONAL Rattway Suppry Mewn’s Asso- 
cIATION.—L. Pyle, Locomotive Firebox 


Concress.—Madrid, 


R. 
Cc., Chicago. Meets with International Rail- 
way Fuel Association. 
Master Bortrr Makers’ Assocration.—A. F. 
Stiglmeier, New York Central, 138 N. Allen 
St., Albany, N. Y. Annual meeting, May 
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21-24, 1930, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 
Pa. Exhibit by Boiler Maker’s Supply 
Men’s Association. 

Master Car BurLpers’ anp Supervisors’ Asso- 
c1aTion.—A. S. Sternberg, Belt Ry. of Chi- 
cago, Polk and Dearborn Sts., Chicago. Ex- 
hibit by Supply Men’s Association. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RarLroap TIE Pro- 
pucers.—Roy M. Edmonds, 1252 Syndicate 
Trust Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 
TIES COMMISSIONERS.—James B. Walker, 270 
Madison Ave., New York. Next convention, 
Nov. 12-15, 1930, Charieston, S. C. 

NaTIONAL RatLway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 
C. W. Kelly, 1014 South Michigan Ave., 

_ Chicago. Exhibit at A. R. E. A. convention. 

NationaL Sarety Councit.—Steam_ Railroad 
Section: A. W. Smallen, C., M., St. P. & P., 
Chicago. 

New Encianp Rartroap Cius.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 
683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regular 
meetings, 2nd Tuesday in month, excepting 
June, July, August and September, Copley- 
Piaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

New York Ratrroap CLius.—E. Sumner (Presi- 
dent), Asst. to Gen. Supt. M. P., Penna. 
R. R., Philadelphia, Pa. Regular meetings, 
3rd Friday in month, except june, July and 
August. 

Paciric Rartway Cius.—W. S. Wollner, P. O. 
Box 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Reguiar meet- 
ings 2nd Tuesday in month, alternately in 
San Francisco and Oakland. 

RatLway AccounTinG OrFicers’ AssociaTion.— 
F. R. Woodson, 1116 Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C. Annual convention, April 
30-May 2, 1930, Hotel Rooseveit, New 
Orleans. 

Rattway Business  AssociaTion.—Frank W. 
Noxon, 1406 Packard Bldg., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Annual meeting, November 21, 1929, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago. 

Rartway Car Department Orricers’ Assocta- 
t1on.—-(See Master Car Builders’ and Super- 
visors’ Association.) 

Rattway Crus or Pitrssurcu.—J. D. Conway, 
515 Grandview Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regu- 
lar meetings, 4th Thursday in each month, 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rartway Evectricat Surrpty MANUFACTURERS’ 
AssociaTion.—Edward Wray, 9 S. Clinton 
St., Chicago. Meets with Association of 
Railway Electrical Engineers. 

Rartway UIPMENT MANUFACTURERS’ Associa- 
TIoON.—F, W. Venton, Crane Co., 836 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. Meets with ‘I'ravel- 
ing Engineers’ Association. 

Rartway Frre Protection Assocration.—R. R. 
Hackett, Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Baltimore, 
Md. Annual meeting, October 15-17, 1929, 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Canada. 

Rartway Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 1841 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Meets with Mechanical Division 
and Purchases and Stores Division, American 
—w Association. 

Rattway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Association.—G,. A. Nelson, 30 Church St., 
New York. Meets with Telegraph and Tele. 
phone Section of A. R. A., Division a 

eee 3 tag hy ASSOCIATION.— 
Loe « Com, 33 ommercial Trust q 
Philadelphia, Pa. oe 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE oF Way As- 
SOCIATION.—T, -. Donahoe, Gen. Supvr. 
Road, Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Exhibit by Track Supply Association. Next 
meeting, 1930, Chicago. 

Sr. Louis Rattway Crus.—B. W. Frauenthal, 
Union Station, _St. Louis, Mo. Regular 
meetings 2nd Friday in month, except June, 
July and August. 

S1cnat APppitiaNce AssociaTion.—F. W. Ed- 
munds, West Nyack (Rockland Co.), N. Y. 
Meets with A. R. A. Signal Section. 

SouTHEASTERN CaRMEN’s INTERCHANGE ASSOCIA- 
TIoN.—Clyde Kimball, Inman Shops, Atlanta, 
Ga. Meet semi-annually. 

SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Rattway Cius.— 
Rs Ee Miller, P. O. Box 1205, Atlanta, Ga. 
Regular meetings, 3rd Thursday in January, 
March, May, June, September and November. 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta. 

SouTHERN AssocraTION oF Car Service Orrt- 
cers.—R. G. Parks, A. B. & A. Ry., Atlanta, 


Ga. 

Suprpty Men’s_ Assocration.—E. H. Hancock, 
Treasurer, Louisville Varnish Co., Louisville, 
Ky. Meets with A. R. A. Div V. Equip- 
ment Painting Section. 

Suppty Men’s Association.—Bradley S. John- 
son, W. H. Miner, Inc., Chicago. Meets 
with Master Car Builders’ and Supervisors’ 
Association. 

Track Suppry Assocration.—L. C, Ryan, Ox- 
weld Railroad Service Co., 80 FE. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. Meets with Roadmasters’ 
and Maintenance of Way Association. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ Assocration.—W. O. 
Thompson, 1177 East 98th St., Cleveland, O. 
Exhibit by Railway Equipment Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

Western Rattway Cius.—W. J. Dickinson, 189 
West Madison St., Chicago. Regular meet- 

ings, 3rd Monday each month, except June, 

July and August. 
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Longest South American Tunnel 
to be Built in Chile 


Eleven contractors have been asked to 
submit bids for the construction of the 
principal tunnel on the proposed railway 
line to run from Cura Cautin to Villa 
Portales, Chile. This tunnel, which is one 
link in a new Transandine railway, will 
be 4,545 meters (approximately three 
miles) in length. 


Irish Free State Acquires New 
Battery-Charging Process 


According to Department of Com- 
merce reports, the government of the 
Irish Free State has acquired the patent 
rights to a battery-charging device in- 
vented by James J. Dunn, with the in- 
tention of giving the process thorough 
tests under actual working conditions. 
Much interest has been aroused in Ireland 
over. the possibility that the device, if 
successful, may be capable of use in rail- 
way electrification. 


Committee Reports Favorably 
on Channel Tunnel 


The Channel Tunnel Committee, ap- 
pointed last March by Stanley Baldwin, 
former Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
has decided to advise the English govern- 
ment to begin construction of an under- 
sea tunnel between England and France. 
Although some minor points still remain 
undecided, the committee apparently feels 
that the project, which has been under 
consideration for fifty years, is feasible. 
Fear of its use by an invading army, the 
strongest argument advanced against the 
tunnel, has been overcome by a plan of 
depressing the tunnel at either end, so 
that it could be instantly flooded by Brit- 
ain or France in case of war. The tunnel 


will cost about $150,000,000, and will em- 
ploy 12,000 men for four years. 


Higher Rates for Poland 


An average increase of about 20 percent 
in the freight rates of the Polish Rail- 
ways will be the result of a new tariff 
schedule, recently completed after more 
than a yeaf of study by the railway au- 
thorities. Commodities have been com- 
pletely reclassified, and the few reduc- 
tions that have been made are for the 
purpose of subsidizing exports or divert- 
ing traffic over certain routes. Increased 
revenue under the new tariff is expected 
to amount to approximately $17,000,000 a 
year. This will be used chiefly for the 
purchase of new equipment, and for gen- 
eral additions and betterments to the sys- 
tem. The new rates will not go into full 
effect until the beginning of the next fiscal 
period, April 1, 1930. 


French Railways to Improve 
Boat-Train Service 


An extensive program of improvements 
in the passenger service between Cher- 
bourg, Le Havre and Paris has been an- 
nounced by the Director-General of the 
French State Railways. The Paris term- 
inus of the boat-trains to the two north 
coast points will be changed from the 
Gare Saint-Lazare to the Gare des In- 
valides, which is being completely rebuilt 
and re-equipped to care for the new 
traffic. A new station is to be built at 
Havre, and that at the Cherbourg docks 
will be remodelled. Modern rolling stock, 
including 75 new steel coaches, will be 
put into service, and the time of the 
journey from Cherbourg to Paris, which 
now takes six hours, wil) be shortened. 
The various improvements are to come 
into effect in January, 1931. 
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The Fort Smith & Western has opened 
a freight office at 598 Monadnock build- 
ing, San Francisco, Cal. 


Regulation of interstate air traffic by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
proposed in a bill introduced in Congress 
by Representative Cable, of Ohio. 


The headquarters of the St. Louis 
(Mo.) agency of the Delaware & Hudson 
has beén removed from the Pierce build- 
ing to 2083-2084 Railway Exchange build- 
ing in that. city. 

Examiner E. J. Hoy of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in a proposed re- 
port.on a general investigation of rates 
on salt to and between points in southern 
territory, has recommended a _ mileage 
basis of maximum rates for application 
for the future. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended from September 30 to 
April 30, 1930, the operation of tariff 
schedules proposing to increase freight 
rates on lumber and related articles from 
Georgia and Alabama points to Ohio river 
crossings and points in Kentucky and 
Tennessee. 


The Pennsylvania’s freight train sched- 
ules providing third morning delivery at 
eastern terminals for freight from Chi- 
cago and St. Louis, are now available 
for all classes of merchandise, not simply 
perishable freight and live stock. Thus, 
the entire freight service, both eastbound 
and westbound, is now on the basis of 
third morning delivery. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended from October 1, until May 
1, 1930, the operation of tariff schedules 
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which propose to revise the freight rates 
on scrap iron and steel, from points in 
Central Freight Association territory, in- 
cluding Illinois territory, when destined 
to Kokomo and other nearby points in 
Indiana, resulting in numerous increases 
as well as some reductions. 


The Boston & Maine announces that 
the State of Maine Express now has 
through daily sleeping cars between 
Portland, Me., and Washington, D. C.; 
and between Concord, N. H., and Wash- 
ington, except Saturday. The Concord 
car will be stopped at Lowell, Mass., to 
make convenient hours. for passengers 
to and from that city. 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern’s Chicago Limited between New 
York and Chicago, over the Lackawanna 
and the Michigan Central, leaving New 
York at 2 p.m., is to be made one hour 
faster; it will arrive in Chicago at noon 
instead of at 1 p.m. The Whitelight 
Limited, leaving New York in the 
evening, will start at 9:30 instead of 
8:30, reducing the time by one hour to 
Chicago, Cleveland, Syracuse and Ithaca. 


“A Better Farming Train” is to be 
run by the Boston & Maine over its 
line in New Hampshire, beginning Oc- 
tober 14, and continuing through the 
week. Stops will be made at 18 towns. 
Governor Charles W. Tobey and other 
representatives of the state will accom- 
pany the train, which is described as 
a county fair on wheels. Participating 
in this enterprise are the New Hampshire 
University, the Granite State Dairymen’s 
Association and other organizations. 


The “Washingtonian” and the “Mon- 
trealer,” through trains between Montreal. 
P. Q., and Washington, D. C., over the 
Canadian ‘National, the Central Vermont, 
the Boston & Maine, the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford and the Pennsylvania, 
have been made faster, and in the time- 
table of September 29 the trip is made 
southward in 16 hours, 35 minutes and 
northward in 16 hours, 5 minutes. The 
train leaves Washington at 3:50 p.m., 
arrives Montreal, 8 a.m.; Leaves Mon- 
treal at 8:20 a.m. arrives Washington 
at 12:55 p.m. 


The eastern railroads have petitioned 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for a reargument, reconsideration and 
rehearing on the order issued by the 
commission in Part 6 of its rate struc- 
ture investigation under the Hoch-Smith 
resolution, in which it prescribed a mile- 
age scale of rates for iron and steel 
articles throughout Official Classifica- 
tion territory. The petition states that 
the rates would reduce the revenues of 
the carriers by more than $2,500,000 a 
year. The effective date of the order 
had been postponed at the request ol 
the roads to December 20. 


The New England Shippers’ Advisory 
Board met at Poland Spring, Me., on 
September 27, with an attendance of 
about 325, and general chairman Garce- 
lon presiding. A consolidated average 
of the predictions of the commodity 
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committees shows an expectation of 5.6 
per cent increase in freight traffic during 
the current quarter as compared with 
last year. Some of the notable increases 
predicted are: Boots and shoes, 10 per 
cent; cement, 40; coal and coke, 10; iron 
and steel, 10 to 15; lime and plaster, 25; 
petroleum products, 15 to 20, and scrap 
metals, 25. No decreases are expected, 
except in ice, which they say will fail 
off 25 to 30 per cent. Factories manu- 
facturing ice have largely increased their 
capacity, and there is no shortage of 
natural ice in any section of New Eng- 


land. 


The “Everglades” operating between 
New England and Florida, over the 
New Haven, the Pennsylvania, the R. 
F. & P. and the Atlantic Coast line, 
is to be run through, beginning Novem- 
ter 1, from Boston, Mass., to Jackson- 
ville, Fla. in 29 hrs. 20 min. It will 
leave Boston at 4:30 p.m.; New York 
10:20 p.m. and arrive at Jacksonville 
at 9:50 p.m. The time to Miami, Fia., 
will be 39 hrs.; 20 min. and to St. 
Petersburg, 39 hrs. The schedules of 
other Florida trains will be considerably 
shortened. 


Emergency Grain Rates Expire 


The temporary emergency reductions 
in rates on wheat and wheat flour for 
export, which were put into effect by the 
railroads in May at the request of the 
President, expired by limitation on Sep- 
tember 30. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission had not acted on that date 
on requests which had been filed with 
it by the Southern Kansas Millers’ Club 
and the Galveston Chamber of Commerce 
that it suspend the expiration date of 
the emergency tariffs. Somewhat lesser 
reduction in rates to thei Gulf ports 
for export, however, have been put into 
effect or proposed. A reduction from 
30% to 23%4 cents per 100 Ib. on wheat 
from Kansas City has become effective, 
whereas the emergency rate was 19 cents ; 
and similar reductions from other in- 
terior points to the Gulf have been pro- 
posed in tariffs filed to go into effect 
on October 10 and later dates. 


Western Trunk Lines Protest 
Proposed Report 


Counsel for the western trunk line rail- 
roads have filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a statement of ex- 
ceptions to the recently-issued proposed 
report of the commission examiners re- 
commending a series of mileage scales for 
western trunk line territory. They assert 
that the rates proposed by the examiners, 
estimated to produce an increase in 
revenues of approximately $24,000,000 a 
year are “generally inadequate and 
flagrantly inconsistent with the proof and 
findings of revenue needs of the western 
trunk line roads,” which they say showed 
these roads to be entitled to an increase 
of at least $60,000,000 a year, in order to 
have a fair return of 534 per cent. 

The proposals, according to the state- 
ment, will mean ah advance in the eastern 
part of western trunk line territory, ac- 
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companied by sweeping reductions be- 
tween the eastern and western portions 
and a system of through rates between 
official and southern territories and west- 
ern trunk line territory of such severity 
as to be destructive of revenues and so 
revolutionary as to threaten the com- 
mercial life of the middle West. The 
commission is asked to disapprove the 
recommendations which exempt class rate 
traffic from contributing its full share to 
a lawful return on the carriers’ property. 

While the findings and conclusions as to 
the facts in the case reached by the 
examiners are generally approved, it is 
declared that they have failed to make 
recommendations consistent with the find- 
ings and that they “propose for western 
trunk line territory a general schedule of 
tates founded upon scales which origin- 
ated in the Southeast and were made the 
basis of a readjustment in the Southwest, 
in both instances on records which did not 
lay before the commission the financial 
condition of carriers in western trunk 
line territory, the rate conditions in west- 
ern trunk line territory or the proposal of 
such scales as a basis for readjusting 
rates to improve the situation of railroads 
whose right to improvement has been 
generally recognized, even by this com- 
mission itself.” The commission has in 
this case a record, the carriers say, giving 
it full opportunity to assert its duty 
under the law to aid these railroads to a 
fair return. 


Western Roads Ask Higher 
Livestock Rates 


A higher level of rates on livestock 
for application in the western district— 
higher than that recommended by Ititer- 
state Commerce Commission examiners 
in their proposed report on Part 6 of 
the commission’s rate structure investi- 
gation—was urged by counsel for the 
carriers at the opening of the four-day 
argument at Washington in the case on 
October 1 before the commission and a 
committee of state railroad and utilities 
commissioners. They contended that if 
the Hoch-Smith resolution requires an 
adjustment of rates to the condition of 
an industry it certainly demands an in- 
crease in rates, reduced at a time of 
depression in the industry, after it has 
been made clear that the industry has re- 
covered, and they argued that the live- 
stock business is now in such a condition 
as to be able to bear a normal basis of 
freight rates. 

Attorney-Examiner Chester E. Stiles 
and Examiner Arthur S. Parker, in the 
proposed report of 265 pages made public 
in May, recommended two mileage scales 
ef livestock rates, one for application 
between alli points in the western district 
cast of the Rocky mountains and the 
cther on a somewhat higher basis for 
application between points in the Moun- 
tain-Pacific territory; with a scale of 
arbitraries to be added to the lower scale 
for interterritorial movements. They 
took the position that livestock in much 
cf the: western district is not at present 
bearing its fair share of the transport- 
ation burden, while the scales recom- 
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mended are intended to produce only 
the service cest plus a minimum of profit. 

Kenneth F. Burgess, general solicitor 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
speaking for the western trunk lines, 
said that while the scales recommended 
were intended to produce an increase of 
about 9 per cent in revenues, the numer- 
ous departures from the scales and the 
proposed rule that the rates should be 
made over the shortest lines would just 
about wipe out any increase, so that the 
result would be altogether too low for 
western trunk line territory. 

D. F. Smith, commerce counsel for 
the Union Pacific, speaking for the lines 
in Mountain-Pacific territory, took the 
position that livestock has _ recovered 
from its depression and that rates should 
now be increased to a normal basis. He 
pointed out that the rates proposed for 
that territory approximate those resulting 
from the 20 per cent reduction which 
was ordered in 1921 to meet the depres- 
sion in the livestock industry, and that 
the cattle rates are only about 18 per 
cent higher than those in effect in 1916, 
although railway expenses have increased 
since that time by 48 per cent. If 
livestock is entitled to so much discrim- 
ination, he said, what other industry is 
going to stand rates to make up for 
it? He predicted that there would be 
no volunteers. 

M. L. Countryman, assistant general 
counsel of the Northern Pacific, said 
that the ‘proposed rates would be dis- 
astrous to the northern lines. Other 
arguments on behalf of the carriers were 
presented by J. L. Lyons, C. M. Spence 
and R. S. Outlaw. 

E. S. Ballard, arguing for the Security 
Holders’ Committee for a Fair Return, 
objected to the proposed scales because 
he said they would produce little or no 
increase in revenue, whereas the car- 
riers’ proposais would result in an in- 
crease of about $5,000,000 a year, and 
he contended that any such general 
revision of rates as is proposed shouid 
contribute toward allowing the roads 
the fair return ‘contemplated by law. 
The mandate of the statute, he said, 
requires that the rates be put at the 
level of maximum reasonableness rather 
than the minimum. 


Railroads Move American Legion 
to Louisville 


Railways entering Louisville, Ky., 
brought 15,000 persons into that city on 
September 29 and 30 to attend the Ameri- 
can Legion convention. To accommodate 
those who traveled to Louisville with 
Pullman service, the Pullman Company 
authorized the movement of about 490 
special cars, 289 of which were per diem 
or chartered cars that were parked in 
team yards and’ on storage tracks for the 
duration of the convention. About 175 
of the chartered cars were parked on 
Louisville & Nashville tracks at or near 
that railroad’s passenger station at Tenth 
street and Broadway, while the remainder 
were placed at various accessible points 
in the city. 

The Pennsylvania and the Louisville & 
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Nashville handled the bulk of the move- 
ment, bringing 130 extra cars in 15 
special trains and 110 cars in 12 extra 
sections or special trains respectively into 
the city. The L. & N. received 10 of the 
extra sections in interchange at Cincin- 
nati and moved two trains into Louisville 
from the South. 

The Baltimore & Ohio handled 60 addi- 
tional cars, of which 12 were chartered 
and in addition delivered three solid 
trains of Legion delegates from the East 
to the Louisville & Nashville at Cin- 
cinnati. The Southern used five extra 
trains with a total of 50 cars in special 
trains or extra cars in regular trains. 
Forty-five extra cars in regular trains 
and two special trains, one from Chi- 
cago and the other from Milwaukee, via 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific, were handled by the Chicago, In- 
dianapolis & Louisville. 

The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis movement of 45 chartered cars 
were brought in to Louisville in special 
trains. Legionnaires traveling over the 
Illinois Central required the use of 15 
extra cars in two extra sections of regu- 
lar trains and a special train from Water- 
loo, Iowa, which was operated over the 
Pennsylvania from Chicago. 


Canadian National Places Grain 
Car Rationing in Effect 


A system of car-rationing for grain 
shipments from Canadian prairie points 
to the head of the Great Lakes was 
placed in effect by the Canadian National 
on October 1 as a means of preventing 
andue delay of loaded grain cars at 
water terminals and of protecting the car 
requirements of other commodities. On 
September 26, grain in storage at lake- 
head elevators totaled 70,000,000 bu. as 
compared with the storage capacity in 
these elevators of 86,000,000. 

This restriction has been placed against 
the acceptance of all grain consigned to 
or intended for delivery to elevators at 
Port Arthur, Ont., Fort William ana 
Westfort. Available cars will be dis 
tributed to stations where the storage is 
hecoming or has become congested to 
assist the farmers to place the greatest 
possible amount of their grain under 
cover. Restriction has also been placed 
against the acceptance of all grain con- 
signed to mills and elevators at Winni- 
peg, Man., S. Boniface and Transcona, 
and permission for movement, as in the 
case of the distribution of cars will be 
under the dircction of the superintendent 
of car service of the Canadian Nationai. 
It is not expected that the rationing ryle 
will divert grain to Pacific Coast ports 
but will compel the use of vacant storage 
space in interior elevators. On Septem 
ber 26 interior elevators with a total ca- 
pacity of 100,000,000 bu. were storing 
only 33,752,000 bu. 

A permit system for loaded grain cars 
destined to Pacific Coast ports is now 
in effect in Alberta, and Vancouver ele- 
vators report 7,285,000 bu. in storage, an 
amount more than five times as great 
as that stored at a corresponding time in 
1928. 
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Equipment and Supplies 








Locomotives 


Tue Kentucky & INDIANA TERMINAL 
is inquiring for eight switching loco- 
motives. 


J. G. Wautre ENGINEERING COMPANY 
is inquiring for two locomotives of the 
2-8-0 type for the Pacifico of Nicaragua. 


Tue Coos Bay Lumper Company has 
ordered two locomotives of the 2-8-2 
type from the American Locomotive 
Company. 


Tue Great NortHerN has ordered 14 
passenger locomotives of the 4-8-4 type 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Inquiry for 12 locomotives was reported 
in the Railway Age of July 13. 


THe CHILEAN STATE RAILWAYS have 
ordered five locomotives of the 4-8-2 type 
frem the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
A previous order for twelve locomotives 
placed with the same builder was reported 
in the Railway Age of August 3. 


Tue Burrato GENERAL Etectric Com- 
PANY has ordered one 66-ton, 300-hp. 
oil-electric locomotive from the manu- 
facturing collaborators—the American 
Locomotive Company, the Ingersoll-Rand 
Company and the General Electric Com- 
pany. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA board of directors 
has authorized the construction of 100 
new locomotives of the 4-8-2 type (Class 
N1) for use in fast through freight serv- 
ice. The cost will be about $9,000,000. 
These locomotives will be operated with 
a new type of tender, capable of carry- 
ing 21,900 gal. of water and 60,000 Ib. of 
coal. 


Tue Great NortHern has ordered 
from the General Electric Company 
four 3,000 hp. electric locomotives for 
use on passenger trains on the electrified 
division. The new locomotives will cost 
about $250,000 each and will weigh about 
530,000 Ibs. They will be built so they 
can be operated in multiple, each unit 
being capable of handling a 1000-ton 
train on any of the grades. Each loco- 
motive has six traction motors which 
deliver power to six axles. 


Tue Cuicaco, Burtincton & QuINcy 
has authorized the purchase of 13 loco- 
motives, 2700 freight cars and 34 passen- 
ger cars as follows: 

For the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy: 


Type 

Mikado type locomotives 

5 Passenger locomotives 
500 Automobile cars 
600 Flat cars 
800 Hopper coal cars 

10 Bageage cars 

14 Steel suburban cars 

10 Gas electric rail motor cars 


For the Colorado & Southern: 
No. Type 
700 Box cars 
100 Fiat cars 





Freight Cars 


Cotorapo & SoutrHern.—See Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy item under loco- 
motives. 


Cuicaco, Burttncton & Quincy.—Sec 
item under locomotives. 


Tue Norrotk & WESTERN has ordered 
1000 all-steel hopper coal cars of 5714 
tons’ capacity from the Ralston Stecl 
Car Company and 1000 from the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company. Inquiry for this 
equipment was reported in the Railway 
Age of September 7. 


THe SEABOARD Arr LINE has ordered 
465 box car bodies from the Standard 
Steel Car Company. 


THe Great NortTHERN has ordered 
300 steel underframes, which will be 
used in the construction of ore cars 
during the fall and winter, from the 
General Steel Castings Corporation, 
Granite City, III. 


Passenger Cars 


Cuicaco, Burttncton & Qurncy.—See 
item under locomotives. 


Miscellaneous 


Tue Locomotive Firesox Company has 
received orders during September for 306 
thermic syphons for application to 135 
locomotives including two syphon installa- 
tions as follows: 

No. Road 


12 locomotives Boston & Maine 

1 locomotive Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
1 locomotive Chicago Great Western 

9 locomotives Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
12 locomotives Chilean State Railways 

2 locomotives Denver & Salt Lake 

2 locomotives Erie 

17 locomotives TIllincis Central 

11 locomotives Missouri Pac?fic 

3 locomotives Newfoundland Government 
15 locomotives Texas & Pacific 

25 locomotives Wabash 

13 locomctives Wheeling & Lake Erie 


Also three syphon installations as follows: 


1 locomotive Chesapeake & Ohio 
1 locomotive New Haven 


Also five syphon installations on 11 North- 


ern Pacific locomotives. 


Signaling 


THe Cnuimean State Ratways have 
ordered from the Union Switch & Signal 
Company material for automatic wig- 
wag signals, style DW, for 15 highway 
crossings, 


Tue CanapiaAn Paciric has ordered 
from the Union Switch & Signal Com- 
pany material for an interlocking at Papi- 
neau Avenue, Montreal; seven mechani- 
cal and eight electric levers. 


THe PENNSYLVANIA has ordered from 
the Union Switch & Signal Company ma- 
terial for an electro-pneumatic interlock- 
ing at AO Tower, Conemaugh, Pa. 23 
levers. 
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Tue Ititrnors CENTRAL has contracted 
with the Union Switch & Signal Company 
for the installation of automatic block 
signals on its line between Ruslor, Miss., 
and Haleyville, Ala., 80 miles, single track. 
Color-light signals will be used. 


Iron and Steel 


TuHeE Hockinc VALLEy has ordered 5,476 
tons of rail from the Illinois Steel Com- 


pany. 


THe Granp TRUNK is inquiring for 
2,000 tons of structural steel for grade 
crossing: elimination at Detroit, Mich. 


Tue Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LoulIs- 
VILLE has ordered 4,500 tons of rail from 
the Illinois Steel Company. 


THE SoutHEeRN has received bids on 
150 tons of steel for a bridge at George- 
town, Ky. 


Tue Boston & ALBANY has received 
bids on 500 tons of steel for a roundhouse 
at West Springfield, Mass. 


THE Pere MArQuette has ordered 20,- 
300 tons of rail. The order was divided 
as follows: Illinois Steel Company, 7,920; 
Inland Steel Company, 9,953; Bethlehem 
Steel Company, 1,727; and Algoma Steel 
Company, 700 tons. 


THE ATCHISON, TopEKA & SANTA FE 
has ordered 87,500 tons of rail. The 
order was divided among the following 
companies: Colorado Fuel & Iron Com- 
pany, 75,000 tons; Illinois Steel Company, 
6,250 tons and the Inland Steel Company, 
6,250 tons. 


THE CHESAPEAKE & Ounlo has ordered 
53,480 tons of rail for its 1930 require- 
ments. The order was divided as fol- 
lows: Illinois Steel Company, 18,604 tons, 
Bethlehem Steel Company, 16,273 tons, In- 
land Steel Company, 10,047 tons, Carnegie 
Steel Company, 8,556 tons. 


x* * * 





A C. & N. W. Suburban Train 


At Austin, IIL 
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Supply Trade 











The American Chain Company, Inc., 
has moved its Chicago offices to Room 
1765, Chicago Daily News Building. 


The Central Iron & Steel Company, 
Harrisburg, Pa., has moved its Boston oi- 
fice from 131 State street to the Statler 
building, Park Square. G. T. Armstrong 
remains in charge. 


A. E. Biddle, formerly sales repre- 
sentative of W. H. Miner, Inc. has 
been appointed vice-president and sales 
manager of the Union Railway Equip- 
ment Company, Chicago. 


Ross M. Blackburn, representative of 
the Buda Company, Harvey, IIl., has 
been promoted to district sales manager 
of the Chicago territory with headquar- 
ters in the Railway Exchange building, 
Chicago. 


H. E. Passmore, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been appointed railroad representative 
of Tate-Jones & Co., Inc., Leetsdale, 
Pa. Mr. Passmore has been appointed 
railroad representative also of the Dura- 
loy Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Automatic Transportation Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., has established a 
factory branch at 531 Pershing road, 
Chicago. L. R. Lindsley has been ap- 
pointed Chicago sales manager and W. 
F. Weber has been appointed assistant 
Chicago ,sales manager. 


Joseph Jacobson, with headquarters 
at Detroit, Mich., has joined the sales 
force of the Goodell-Pratt Company, 
Greenfield, Mass., John Metz, Richmond 
Hill, Long Island, has taken over the 
territory in New York formerly assigned 
to E. C. Mesloh, and the F. J. Keller 
Company, Dallas, Tex., has been ap- 
pointed to handle sales in that territory. 


The New York Air Brake Company 
announces the resignation of James H. 
Watters, vice-president, to accept the 
presidency of another company, effective 
September 30, 1929; L. K. Sillcox has 
been elected vice-president, effective Oc- 
tober 1, 1929; K. E. Keiling has been ap- 
pointed general sales agent, effective the 
same date. 


The Central Alloy Steel Corporation 
has authorized an expenditure of more 
than $600,000 for improvements at both 
the Massillon, Ohio and Canton plants. 
At Massillon the entire sheet rolling 
mili plant will be equipped with con- 
tinuous pack and pair furnaces and in 
addition electric drive equipment will be 
installed; at Canton a normalizing fur- 
nace designed by the company’s engi- 
neering and metallurgical departments 
is to be installed. The new furnace will 
be 108 in. wide and 100 ft. long. 


W. H. Cadwallader, who has been 
elected vice-president of the Union 


Switch & Signal Company with head- 
quarters in Swissvale, Pa., was born on 
February 11, 1876, in Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
After completing his high school educa- 
tion in his home city, he entered the 
service of the Union Switch & Signal 
Company as a blue print boy in 1891, 
being promoted to clerk in 1894. He 
served the company in various capacities 
from that date to 1911, when he was 
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appointed acting assistant general man- 
ager. A year later he was appointed 
assistant general manager, and in 1914, 
was elected general manager, which posi- 
tion he held until 1915 when he was 
also appointed assistant to the general 
sales manager. In 1923, he was ap- 
pointed assistant to the vice-president 
and general manager and, also, acting 
vice-president which position he held 
until his recent appointment. 


W. P. Bovard, rail bond sales and 
service engineer of the Ohio Brass Com- 
pany, has been promoted to manager of 





W. P. Bovard 


the rail bond division to succeed Mar- 
shall McCormick, Jr., deceased. During 
the 17 years in which he has been in 
the employ of the Ohio Brass Company, 
he has dealt with electric and steam rail- 
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ways first as a designing engineer and 
later as a rail bond sales and service 
engineer. 3efore becoming connected 
with the Ohio Brass Company, he was 
employed by the Union Switch & Signal 
Company. 


V. C. Baker, formerly employed in 
the factory office of the Ampco Twist 
Drill Company, Jackson, Mich., has been 
appointed district sales manager, with 
headquarters at 724 W. Washington 
boulevard, Chicago. A branch has been 
established at Dayton, Ohio with P. J. 
McMullen of the McMullen Tool and 
Supply Company as manager and the 
Cincinnati office has been discontinued, 
Mr. McMullen servicing that territory. 


Joshua D’Esposito, consulting engi- 
neer at Chicago and formerly chief en- 
gineer of the Chicago Union Station 
Company, has moved his offices to suite 
1700 Chicago Daily News building. 
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R. B. Pogue of the engineering de- 
partment of the American Brake Shoe 
& Foundry Company, New York, has 
been appointed assistant chief engineer. 
Mr. Pogue was born in 1889 at May’s 
Lick, Ky. After attending Center Col- 
lege he continued his studies at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky and was graduated 
with the degree of bachelor of science in 
1913. He later entered the college of 
railway, mechanical ‘and electrical engi- 
neering at the University of Illinois, be- 
ing graduated with the degree of master 
of science in 1915. During 1915 and 
1916 he was a special apprentice in the 
mechanical department of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific. Since that time 
he has served the American Brake Shoe 
& Foundry Company in various engi- 
neering capacities. During the World 
War he was officer in charge of engi- 
neering for the Bureau of Air of the 
Central district at Buffalo, N. Y. 
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AtcHison, Topeka & SANTA Fe.—This 
company plans the immediate construction 
of new stock yards and accompanying 
facilities at Gak .burg, Lil. 


Arcuison, Topeka & SAntA Fe.—This 
company plans extensive improvements 
in stores facilities at Topeka, Kan., which 
will include the construction of a new 
storehouse and concrete platforms for 
' the storage of material. 


CANADIAN Paciric.—A_ contract for 
the construction of a six-mile branch 
line near Chelmsford, Ont., at a cost of 
$150,000, to tap a mining area, has been 
let to the Dominion Construction Com- 
pany, Toronto, Ont. A contract has been 
awarded to the Sidney E. Junkins Com- 
pany, Ltd., and the P. M. Smith Con- 
struction Company for the construction 
of concrete piers and the encasing of 
existing piers to provide for the 
strengthening and replacing of various 
bridges on the main line between Van- 
couver, B. C., and Kamloops. A number 
of contracts have been let for improve- 
ments to buildings and other facilities 
at Winnipeg, Man. These include the 
construction of an extension to the car 
repair building for which a contract has 
been awarded to J. H. Simmons; the 
construction of a steam pipe duct with 
various branches in the coach yard, to 
the Canadian Engineering & Construc- 
tion Company and Bearisto, Limited; 
the construction of a building to house 
a washout plant, to Macaw & Macdonald; 
the installation of a mechanical ash 
handling plant to care for the, disposal 
of ashes from locomotives; to LaCour 
& Schioler; and the installation of 
equipment forthe disposal of shavings 
by exhaust, to the Day Company. A 
contract has been let to Heyl & Patter- 
son, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa, for the con- 
struction. of a portable coal screening 
plant under the Wellman, Seaver, Mor- 





gan coal bridge and coke screening 
equipment at the McMyler coal bridge 
on Island No. 1 at Fort William, Ont. 


CHESAPEAKE & Ounto.—A contract has 
been let to Boxley Bros. Company, Inc., 
Orange, Va., for the rebuilding of bridge 
No. 6013 at Maysville, Ky., at a prob- 
able cost of $174,600. This company also 
plans the installation of A. R. A. flasher 
light signals at fourteen street crossings 
in Ashland, Ky., at an estimated cost 
of $31,500. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—The 
board of directors has authorized the con- 
struction of a new classification yard 
with a track capacity of 10,000 cars at 
Galesburg, Ill., which with accompanying 
terminal facilities will involve the ulti- 
mate expenditure of about $5,000,000. The 
yard will consist of three units, with east- 
bound and westbound humps equipped 
with car retarders, and 49 eastbound and 
49 westbound classification tracks. The 
project, which it is expected will be finally 
completed within three years, also in- 
volves the rearrangement of the present 
locomotive terminal at Galesburg. A con- 
tract has been awarded to V. R. Gould, 
Omaha, Neb., for the rearrangement and 
construction of an addition to the passen- 
ger station at Omaha at a cost of about 
$700,000. A contract for the construction 
of an addition to the roundhouse at West- 
ern avenue, Chicago, has been let to G. 
A. Johnson, Chicago, at a cost of $125,- 
000. 


Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN.—Con- 
tracts have been let for the construction 
of a_ third main track between Des 
Plaines, Ill., and Barrington, 15 miles, 
a project which involves a total ex- 
penditure of about $1,400,000. A contract 
has been awarded to Roberts Brothers, 
Chicago, for the grading, involving the 
excavation of about 190,000 cu. yd. of 
earth. A contract for the extension of 
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bridges has been let to Peppard & Bur- 
rill, Minneapolis, Minn. Track laying 
and ballasting will be undertaken by 
company forces. : 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric—A 
contract for the construction of a yard 
office and an interlocking tower at Biue 
Island, Ill, has been let to the T. S. 
Leake Construction Company, Chicago. 
This company and the city manager of 
Fort Worth, Tex., have let a contract to 
E. L. Martin, Dallas, Tex., for the con- 
struction of a highway subway under the 
railroad tracks at Forth Worth, at a 
cost of $160,000. A contract for plac- 
ing a hydraulic dredge fill for 500,000 
cu. yd. of embankment at Oklahoma 
City, Okla., has been awarded to T. E. 
Wiggins, Oklahoma City, at a cost of 
about $30,000. 


Cotorapo & SouTHERN.—A _ contract 
has been let for the construction of 
a 2.5 mile extension of the Ingleside 
(Colo.)-Fort Collins branch line. 


Detaware & Hupson.—Plans submitted 
by this company for the elimination of 
three grade crossings in Princetown, 
N. Y., have been approved by the Public 
Service Commission of New York. 


GALVESTON WHARF COMPANY.—A con- 
tract for the driving of 425,000 lin. ft. of 
piles and the construction of the founda- 
tion for a grain elevator at Galveston, 
Tex., has been let to E. A. Whitney & 
Son, Kansas City, Mo. 


New York Centrar.—The Public 
Service Commission of New York has 
ordered the elimination of the Watkins- 
Yates county line state highway crossing, 
200 ft. south of the Reading center 
station of the New York Central at 
Reading, Schuyler County, N. Y. The 
elimination is to be accomplished by 
depressing the grade of the highway on 
a new alignment and carrying it under 
the grade of the railroad. The railroad 
company will design and erect the sub- 
structure and superstructure for the 
underpass, while the remainder of the 
work will be done by the Department 
of Public Works. The estimated cost, 
including land and damages, is $140,950. 


PENNSYLVANIA-New York, Cuicaco & 
St. Louis.—Existing highway crossings 
between the tracks of these companies and 
Brandt road, Angola, N. Y., have been 
designated for elimination by the Public 
Service Commission of New York. Fifty 
per cent of the cost of depressing the 
highway grade is to be divided between 
the railroad companies. 

St. Louis SourTHWESTERN.—Bids are be- 


ing received for the construction of a car 
repair shed at Tyler, Tex, 


SoutHERN (Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific)-—A™ contract has been 
awarded to the Bates & Rogers Construc- 
tion Company, Chicago, for the construc- 
tion of a second main track between 
Blanchet, Ky., and Sadieville, 9 miles. 
It was reported in the Railway Age o! 
August 31 that bids for this work were 
to be opened. 
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SoUTHERN Paciric.—The city engineer 
of Houston, Tex., closed bids on October 
2 for the construction of a highway sub- 
way under the tracks of this company at 
Milam street, Houston. This construction 
project, which will cost about $75,000, is 
part of the improvement program in that 
city necessitated by the proposed con- 
struction of a new passenger station. The 
cost of the grade crossing structure will 
be borne by the city and the railroad. 


Utster & DeLaware.—Elimination of 
the grade crossing of this company’s lines 
and the junction of the Harpersfield and 
Davenport Center highways at Davenport 
Center, N. Y., by carrying the highway 
over the railroad tracks, has been ordered 
by the Public Service Commission of New 
York. The cost of the work, all of which 
is to be done by the railroad, is estimated 
at $100,000, exclusive of land and dam- 
ages. 
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Western Paciric. — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company to construct a branch line 
from Harte to a point on Disappointment 
Slough, San Joaquin county, Cal, a 
distance of 3.25 miles. 


Western Paciric.—The Western Paci- 
fic California, a subsidiary, has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for a re-opening of the proceeding in 
which a commission examiner has recom- 
mended denial of its application for 
authority to construct a line from San 
Francisco to Redwood City, Cal. The 
line was proposed as the first unit in 
a plan to give the Western Pacific an 
entrance to San Francisco and the ap- 
plication states that it has now been 
determined desirable to proceed with 
the construction of the final unit, a line 
connecting with the Western Pacific at 
or near Niles, Cal. 
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Aroostook VALLEY.—Bonds.—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue 
and sell $1,000,000 of general first and re- 
funding mortgage 514 per cent bonds for 
the purpose of retiring outstanding bonds 
and reimbursing the treasury for capital 
expenditures. 


BattrmorE & On10.—Equipment Trust. 
—An application has been filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority for an issue of $13,500,000 of 
414 per cent equipment trust certificates. 


Battrmore & Oxn10.—Clayton Act Pro- 
ceeding.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has assigned for oral argument 
before the full commission on November 
22 its complaint against the Baltimore & 
Ohio alleging violation. of the Clayton 
law in its acquisition of stock of the 
Western Maryland. 


Bancor & Aroostoox.—Stock.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue $1,761,600 of common stock to par- 
tially reimburse its treasury for capital 
expenditures. 


CanaDIAN NationaAL.—Bonds.—A syn- 
dicate of 30 banking houses, including 
both Canadian and United States insti- 
tutions, is offering $30,000,000 of 40-year 
5 per cent bonds of this company, which 
are guaranteed unconditionally as to 
principal and interest by the Dominion of 
Canada. The issue is being offered at 


981, 


Curicaco & North WestEernN.—Equip- 
ment Trust—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to assume obligation and liability in re- 
spect of $8,775,000 of its 4% per cent 
equipment trust certificates, series B and 
W, the issue to be sold at 94.297, the 
highest bid, to a syndicate headed by 


the Bankers Company of New York. 
This price will make the average annual 
cost to the railroad approximately 5.4359 
per cent. The issue will mature in an- 
nual installments for the next 15 years. 


CincINNATI UNION TERMINAL.—Stock. 
—Hornblower & Weeks and Aub & Co., 
are offering $3,000,000 of cumulative 5 
per cent preferred stock of this company, 
payment of which is guaranteed by seven 
railroads which will use the new terminal. 
The issue is being offered at 105, which 
will make the net yield 4.76 per cent. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.— 
Abandonment.—This company has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon a line 
from Engleville to Engleville Junction, 
Colo., 64 miles. The D. & R. G. W. 
and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
have applied to the commission for 
authority for the operation by each of 
the other’s terminal facilities at Denver 
and Colorado Springs, Colo., under a 
new trackage agreement. 


New York, Cuicaco & Sr. Louvis.— 
Notes.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to issue $20,000,000 of three- 
year 6 per cent notes, the proceeds to be 
used in acquiring from the Alleghany 
Corporation certificates of deposit for 
198,662 shares of stock of the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie which was deposited with a 
trustee pending action by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on the Nickei 
Plate’s application for authority to ac- 
quire control of the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie. The company had an option to pur- 
chase the certificates at a net cost of 
$19,965,410 and the new application super- 
sedes an earlier one for authority to scll 
its own stock for the purpose. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
N. Y. W. & B. Interest—The New 
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Haven has made public the following 
statement: 

“For the first time since the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford started 
17 years ago to pay the bond interest 
on the 4% per cent first mortgage bonds 
of the New York, Westchester & Boston 
under its guarantee, amounting to $864,- 
000 a year, the Westchester Company 
has itself assumed part of this obliga- 
tion. It recently paid $300,000 to the 
New Haven to apply on the current year’s 
interest, and expects to pay an additional 
$200,000 before the end of this year. 

“This means that the New Haven’s 
guarantee of the Westchester bonds will 
cost it only $364,000 this year as com- 
pared with $864,000 annually for the last 
sixteen years. 

“The improved prospects for the New 
York, Westchester & Boston are such 
that it is anticipated that next year it 
will assume an even larger proportion of 
this bond interest, and it is quite probable 
that by 1931 the Westchester will be able 
to assume the entire fixed charge. 

“This guaranteed interest has hereto- 
fore been taken into consideration by 
the New Haven in declaring dividends 
on its common stock. The proportion 
assumed by the Westchester this year 
is equivalent to 32 cents per share on 
the New Haven common.” 


Santa Fe, San Juan & NortHERN.— 
Capital Stock—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this com- 
pany to issue 14,180 shares of common 
stock without par value, the stock to 
be delivered to Abram I. Kaplan in pay- 
ment for railroad properties and trackage 
rights. 


SEABOARD AiR Line.—Bonds.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized the Prince George & Chester- 
field to issue $900,000 of first mortgage 
25-year 6 per cent bonds, series A. to be 
sold from time to time to the Seaboard 
Air Line at par and the proceeds devoted 
to pay advances made by the latter com- 
pany to the former. 


YANKTON, NorrorK & SouTHERN.— 


' Stock.—This company has filed with the 


Interstate Commerce Commission an 
amended application for authority to is- 


sue $1,225,000 of first mortgage 30-year 


6 per cent bonds for the purpose of 
purchasing stock of the Meridian High- 
way Bridge Company. 


Average Prices of Stocks and 
of Bonds 


Last Last 
Oct. 1 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. 149.91 155.39 121.48 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 89.15 89.55 93.67 


Dividends Declared 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—-Common, 
$2.5U, quarterly, payable December 2 to holders 
of record November 1. 

Bangor & Aroostook.—Common, $.87, quar- 
terly; Preferred, $1.75, quarterly, both payable 
January 1 to holders of record November 30. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.-—$1.50, 
quarterly, payable October 21 to holders of rec- 
ord October 5. 

Reading Company.—Common, $1, quarterly, 
payable November 14 to holders of record Oc- 
tober 17, 
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Railway Officers 














Executive 


William E. Bolton, chief clerk in the 
operating department of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific at Chicago, has 
been promoted to assistant to the vice- 
president in charge of operation, with 
headquarters at the same point. 


Operating 


F. E. French has been appointed 
trainmaster of the St. Joseph division of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with 
headquarters at St. Joseph, Mo., suc- 
ceeding H. T. Murray, deceased. 


E. E. Carter has been appointed train- 
master of all districts of the Eastern di- 
vision of the Missouri Pacific, with 
headquarters at Jefferson City, Mo. G. 
T. Lewis has been appointed operating 
rules instructor, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo. 


M. O. Gay, trainmaster on the Ar- 
kansas-Louisiana division of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific at Little 
Rock, Ark., has been promoted to as- 
sistant superintendent of that division, 
with headquarters at Eldorado, Ark. 
Announcement of this promotion was 
incorrectly included among the appoint- 
ments of mechanical officers in Ratlway 
Age of September 28 under the name of 
M. O. Gayned. 


S. L. McClanahan, division engineer of 
the Oklahoma-Southern division of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with 
headquarters at Fort Worth, Tex., has 
been appointed trainmaster on the same 
division at Chickasha, Okla., succeeding 
F. L. Campion, who has been trans- 
ferred to the St. Louis-Kansas City di- 
vision at Eldon, Mo. W. H. Dick has 
been appointed trainmaster on the Kan- 
sas division at Topeka, Kan., succeed- 
ing C. Fowler, who has been transferred 
to the El Paso-Amarillo division at 
Pratt, Kan. 


William White, who has been pro- 
moted to assistant general manager of 
the Western district of the Erie, with 
headquarters at Youngstown, Ohio, has 
been connected with that railway for 
16 years. He was born on February 3, 
1897, and entered railroad service at the 
age of 16 years as a clerk in the office 
of the auditor of freight accounts of the 
Erie at New York. After serving for 
a number of years as a stenographer 
and clerk to the superintendent of the 
New York, Susquehanna & Western at 
Jersey City, N. J., and to the vice-presi- 
dent of the Erie at New York, as secre- 
tary to the operating vice-president, as 
secretary to the assistant director of the 
Eastern region of the Railroad Admin- 
istration, as secretary of the New York 
district conference committee and as of- 


fice manager in the operating depart- 
ment of the Ohio region of the Erie at 
Youngstown, Mr. White was promoted 
to trainmaster of the Kent division at 
Marion, Ohio, in 1923. In the follow- 
ing year he was transferred to the Mari- 
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on division at Huntington, Ind., where 
he remained until 1927 when he was pro- 
moted to terminal superintendent at 
Youngstown. Mr. White’s further pro- 
motion to assistant general manager of 
the Western district became effective on 
September 16. 


Traffic 


« R. T. Etheridge has been appointed 
assistant general freight agent of the 
Seaboard Air Line. His headquarters 
will be at Norfolk, Va. 


Joseph Quinn has been appointed city 
passenger and ticket agent of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson, with headquarters at 
New York. 


J. O. Younger has been appointed 
general agent of the freight department 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
at Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Joe Campbell has been appointed Pa- 
cific Coast agent of the Fort Smith & 
Western, with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., a newly created position. 


D. E. Gilbert, division freight agent 
for the Wabash at Toledo, Ohio, has 
been promoted to assistant general 
freight agent, with the same headquar- 
ters, and the position of division freight 
agent at that point has been abolished. 


Edmund J. Shakeshaft, who has been 
promoted to general passenger agent of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with 
headquarters at Topeka, Kan., has been 
connected with various railways in the 
West for nearly 51 years. He was born 
at Lee, Kent county, England, on De- 
cember 14, 1861, and attended Russell 
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Hill School, Purley, Surrey county, 
England, from 1868 to 1876. At the age 
of 16 years he entered railway service 
as a clerk in the office of the auditor of 
the Kansas Pacific (now part of the 
Union Pacific) at Kansas City, Mo., 





Edmund J. Shakeshaft 


later serving in the same capacity on the 
Union Pacific at Omaha, Neb. From 
1883 to 1905 Mr. Shakeshaft was suc- 
cessively rate clerk, chief rate clerk and 
chief clerk in the passenger department 
of the Union Pacific, rate clerk and chief 
rate clerk in the passenger department 
of the Santa Fe and chief clerk of the 
passenger department of the latter rail- 
way. On October 10, 1905, he was pro- 
moted to assistant general passenger 
agent, with headquarters at Topeka. His 
promotion to general passenger agent at 
Topeka became effective on October 1. 


James B. Duffy, who has been pro- 
moted to assistant passenger traffic man- 
ager of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, with headquarters at Los Angeles, 
Cal., has been connected with that rail- 
way for nearly 40 years. He was edu- 
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cated at private schools in San Francis- 
co, Cal., graduating from Sacred Heart 
College in that city and then entering 
railway service in January, 1890, as an 
assistant ticket agent in the passenger 
department of the Santa Fe. For the 
following 18 years Mr. Duffy advanced 
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through the positions of rate clerk in 
the general passenger office at San 
Francisco, chief clerk at Prescott, Ariz., 
and at Albuquerque, N. M., passenger 
agent at San Jose, Cal., and city pas- 
senger agent at San Francisco. In 1908 
he was promoted to general agent of the 
passenger department at that point. Dur- 
ing federal control of the railroads he 
served as manager of the consolidated 
ticket office of the United States Rail- 
road Administration at San Francisco. 
Mr. Duffy returned to the Santa Fe in 
March, 1920, and was appointed assist- 
ant general passenger agent at San 
Francisco, then being promoted to gen- 
eral passenger agent, with headquarters 
at Los Angeles, in February, 1922. His 
further promotion to assistant passenger 
trafic manager became effective on Oc- 
tober 1. 


Benton M. Bukey, who has been pro- 
moted to assistant passenger traffic man- 
ager of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, with headquarters at Chicago, has 
been connected with that railway for 23 
years. He was born on November 6, 
1879, at Williamstown, W. Va., and ob- 
tained his education in the public schools 
of the District of Columbia, graduating 
from the Central High School at Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1899. In November of 
that year he entered railway service on 
the Southern at Washington. Subse- 
quently Mr. Bukey was employed by 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at 
Chicago and by the Missouri Pacific and 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas at St. Louis, 
Mo. He entered the service of the 
Santa Fe in October, 1906, as a rate 
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clerk in the office of the passenger traf- 
fic manager, being promoted to chief 
clerk to the passenger traffic manager in 
1909 and to assistant general passenger 
agent, with headquarters at Chicago, in 
November, 1915. During federal con- 
trol of the railroads he served on the 
Staff of the director of traffic of the 
Railroad Administration as assistant to 
the director of inland traffic for the 
Navy department. Upon the return of 
the railroads to private control Mr. 
Bukey resumed the position of assistant 
general passenger agent of the Santa Fe. 
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His promotion to assistant passenger 
traffic manager at Chicago became effec- 
tive on October 1 


Engineering, Maintenance 
of Way and Signaling 


J. F. Murray, assistant chief engineer 
of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters 
at Philadelphia, has been transferred to 
Baltimore as engineer in charge of the 
improvements being made in the rail- 
road facilities at that point. 


M. O. Scobee, district supervisor of 
telegraph and telephone on the Southern 
Pacific at El Paso, Tex., has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of telegraph of 
the Southern Pacific Lines in Texas and 
Louisiana with headquarters at Houston, 
Tex., succeeding Percy Hewett, de- 
ceased. 


Roy Leas, office engineer in the office 
of the district engineer of maintenance 
of way of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific at El Reno, Okla., has been pro- 
moted to division engineer of the “Pan 
Handle division, with headquarters at 
the same point, succeeding A. H. Sturde- 
vant, who has been transferred to the 
Oklahoma-Southern division, with head- 
quarters at Fort Worth, Tex. 


W. R. Gillam, division roadmaster on 
the Illinois Central at Carbondale, IIl., 
has been promoted to district engineer 
of the Northern lines, with headquarters 
at Chicago. C. J. Harrington, division 
roadmaster on the Memphis (Tenn.) 
terminal, has been transferred to Car- 
bondale, to succeed Mr. Gillam. J. W. 
Welling, division roadmaster at Green- 
ville, Miss., has been transferred to the 
Memphis terminal, succeeding Mr. Har- 
rington. 


R. L. Pearson, engineer, maintenance 
of way, of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, has been appointed chief 
engineer to succeed Edward Gagel, who 
retired on October 1. Mr. Pearson’s 
headquarters will be, as before, at New 
Haven, Conn. E. E. Oviatt, former 
maintenance engineer at New Haven, 
will succeed Mr. Pearson as engineer, 
maintenance of way, with headquarters 
at the same point. A. L. Bartlett, for- 
merly division engineer of the New 
Haven division, becomes maintenance 
engineer for the western lines, retaining 
his headquarters at New Haven. He 
will be succeeded as division engineer of 
the New -Haven division by G. W. Cur- 
tiss. A. A. Cross has been made divi- 
sion engineer of the Danbury division. 


Edward Gagel, chief engineer of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
with headquarters at New Haven, who 
retired on October 1 after more than 
half a century of active railroad work, 
was born at Mount Hope, N. Y., on Oct. 
25, 1858. He received his education in the 
public high school at Mount Hope, and 
Cooper Institute, New York, and en- 
tered railroad service with the Brooklyn, 
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Flatbush & Coney Island Railroad in 
December, 1877, at the age of nineteen. 
In April, 1879, he became assistant en- 
gineer for the Metropolitan Elevated. 
Early in the following year he spent a 
few months as draftsman for the West 
Side & Yonkers Railway, and in March, 
1880, went to the New York & New 
England (now part of the New Haven) 
as leveller and draftsman. During the 
year 1882 he was, successively, a transit- 
man for the Erie & Wyoming Valley, 
engineer for the Pittsburgh, McKeesport 
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& Youghiogheny, and draftsman for the 
New York Central. In December, 1882, 
after five years of experience with seven 
different railroads, he first entered the 
service of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford as a draftsman. In November, 
1885, he was appointed assistant engi- 
neer, and in June, 1891, became district 
engineer. After nine years in this posi- 
tion he again became assistant engineer 
in July, 1900. In June, 1904, he was 
made principal assistant engineer, and in 
October, 1905, was appointed chief en- 
gineer for the entire system, a position 
which he held until his retirement on 
October 1 of this year. 


Mechanical 


H. H. Haupt, superintendent of mo- 
tive power of the Northwestern division 
of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters 
at Chicago, has been transferred to the 
Northern division, with headquarters at 
Buffalo, N. Y., succeeding M. R. Reed, 
who has been transferred to the Eastern 
Pennsylvania division, with headquarters 
at Harrisburg, Pa. Mr. Reed succeeds 
C. B. Keiser, who has been appointed 
assistant to the general superintendent 
of motive power of the New York zone, 
with headquarters at New York. J. A. 
Sheedy, master mechanic at Wilming- 
ton, Del., has been promoted to superin- 
tendent of motive power of the North- 
western division at Chicago, replacing 
Mr. Haupt. 


Floyd R. Mays, general superintend- 
ent of the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, 
with headquarters at Memphis, Tenn., 
has been appointed general superintend- 
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ent of motive power of the IHinois Cen- 
tral, with headquarters at Chicago, suc- 
ceeding R. W. Bell, who has resigned 
to enter other business. Mr. Mays has 
been connected with the Y. & M. V. and 
the Illinois Central for 28 years. He 
was born at Crockett, Va., on August 
28, 1879, and entered railway service at 
the age of 15 years as a machinist ap- 
prentice on the Norfolk & Western. 
Later he was advanced to machinist and 
in 1901 he became a machinist on the 
Y. & M. V. From October, 1901, to 
1917 Mr. Mays served successively as 
locomotive fireman, locomotive engine- 
man, instructor on transportation rules, 
traveling engineer, assistant trainmaster 
and trainmaster. In August, 1917, he 
was promoted to superintendent of the 


New Orleans division, with headquar- 





Floyd R. Mays 


ters at Vicksburg, Miss., where he re- 
mained until March, 1923, when he was 
transferred to the Illinois division of the 
Illinois Central, with headquarters at 
Champaign, Ill. Mr. Mays was pro- 
moted to general superintendent of the 
Y. & M. V. in January, 1926, and his 
appointment as general superintendent 
of motive power of the Illinois Central 
became effective on October 1. Mr. Bell 
had- been general superintendent of mo- 
power of the Illinois Central for 
He was appointed master me- 
chanic on the Illinois Central at East 
St. Louis, Ill, in 1902, where he re- 
mained until the following year when he 
was transferred to Waterloo, Iowa. In 
1908 he was promoted to assistant su- 
perintendent of machinery, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, and in the next year 
he was again promoted to superintend- 
ent of machinery, with headquarters at 
the same point. Mr. Bell became gen- 
eral superintendent of motive power in 
1913, a position he held until his resigna- 
tion on September 30. 


tive 
16 years. 


Obituary 


Levi C. Goodale, president of the 
board of trustees of the Cincinnati 
Southern (leased to the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific), with head- 





RAILWAY AGE 


quarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, died at 
Christ Hospital on September 26 at the 
age of 86 years. Mr. Goodale had been 
a member of the board of trustees, the 
agency through which the City of Cin- 
cinnati administers the affairs of the 
Cincinnati Southern, which it owns, 
since December 30, 1903, and had been 
president of the board since 1921. 


O. J. Brownrigg, traffic representative 
of the Canadian National at Yokohama, 
Japan, died of pneumonia on September 
28 in that city. 


Charles L. Carpenter, a former rail- 
way officer and engineer in Cuba, died 
of heart disease near Maniwaki, Que., 
on September 28, while on a canoe trip. 
Mr. Carpenter, who was 62 years of 
age, obtained his first railway experience 
in the United States as a locating en- 
gineer on the Boston & Worcester, fol- 
lowing his graduation from the Thayer 
School of Civil Engineering at Dart- 
mouth College. During 1901 and 1902 
he served as an assistant engineer on 
location and construction of the Cuba 
Eastern (now the Guantanamo & West- 
ern). From 1908 to 1912 he was suc- 
cessively superintendent of construction 
for J. G. White & Co. on the recon- 
struction of the Cuba Eastern, general 
manager and chief engineer of the Guan- 
tanamo & Western and superintendent 
of the Ponce & Guayama. Mr. Car- 
penter had also been engaged on sur- 
veys for a Nicaragua canal, and with the 
Isthmian Canal Commission on surveys 
and construction of various portions of 
the Panama canal. Since 1912 he had 
been vice-president and general manager 
of the Central Aguirre Sugar Company, 
with headquarters at Central Aguirre, 
Porto Rico. 
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William E. Green, retired railway of- 
ficer who died at Fulton, Ill, on Sep- 
tember 24, was born in that city on Sep- 
tember 26, 1853. He entered railway 
service on April 4, 1868, on the Chicago 
& Northwestern and later became a 
trainmaster on the Chicago, Burlington 
& Northern (now part of the Chicago, 
Burlington -& Quincy). From 1888 to 
1896 Mr. Green served successively as 
trainmaster on the Union Pacific, super- 
intendent on the Oregon Short Line, 
general yardmaster on the Illinois Cen- 
tral, superintendent of the railroad oper- 
ating department of the Chicago World’s 
Fair and terminal trainmaster on the 
Chicago & Alton. From 1896 to 1918 he 
was successively general superintendent 
of the Chicago, Hammond & Western, 
superintendent and general superintend- 
ent of the Kansas City, Pittsburg & 
Gulf (now part of the Kansas City 
Southern), superintendent on the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, first vice-presi- 
dent and general superintendent of the 
St. Louis Southwestern, vice-president 
and general manager of the Trinity & 
Brazos Valley, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager and president of the Den- 
ver, Laramie & Northwestern (now dis- 
mantled), general superintendent of the 
Midland Valley and president of the 
Colorado, Wyoming & Eastern (now 
the Laramie, North Park & Western). 
On November 11, 1918, Mr. Green was 
appointed assistant general manager of 
the Denver & Rio Grande, serving with 
that railroad and its successor, the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western, in the same 
capacity until November, 1922, when he 
was appointed a member of the Train 
Service Board of Adjustment of the 
Western Region at Chicago. He retired 
from that position and from active rail- 
way service on January 15, 1925. 






Interior View of the New “Arrow,” Chicago-Omaha Train of the Milwaukee 












































